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DURING THE ADJOURNMENT. 


HE bust was set up again, and the old worshipper stood 

before it. 
Only the scene was changed, but with this change the 
surrounding circumstances were also altered. The bust 
of Clytie no longer represented to Tom Mayfield the fair girl in whom 
all his hopes were centred, though it was still the deity of his love ; it 
symbolised his early life, his first dreams of happiness, his ideal wonld ; 
it also represented to him ruined hopes, the hollowness of life, the 
mockery of happiness, the promise of revenge. Even now he could 
not look upon it calmly. It stirred his blood. It conjured up that 
simple city of the north with its vision of beauty. It awakened the 
echoes of the Bailey. It brought back sounds of music from the old 
organ loft of St. Bride’s. It reanimated a dead, faded out dream, 
and for the moment bathed the poet’s fancy in a cloud of sunshine ; 
but only to invite the cloud and the storm of falsified hopes, of 
despair and misery, with Philip Ransford as the evil genius of the 

darkness. 

He had set it up, the well-known bust ; set it up on the mantel- 
shelf of a little room looking on the courtyard of the old-fashioned 
hotel at Boulogne whither he had gone the moment the Barnard- 
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Ransford case was adjourned. He had resolved to seek for those proofs 
of the marriage of Clytie’s mother which seemed to be a matter of so 
wmuch moment to her. He had loved her once with all his heart and 
‘soul ; aye, and he loved her now for that matter. Nothing could 
alter that early dream. He loved her now nct as Lady St. Barnard. 
He only knew her as Clytie, as the belle of the cathedral city, and he 
would go on loving that vision of her till the day of his death. Simi- 
ilarly he hated Philip Ransford, and he would go on hating him, 
ithough his hate was now intensified by the full realisation of his early 
fears concerning Ransford’s true intentions with regard to Clytie. 
“If I had the scoundrel out in California,” he said, addressing the 
figure, “I should shoot him like a deg, Clytie.” 
The trees in the old courtyard whispered in the summer breeze. 
‘Tom sat cross-legged on a chair and smoked. He was the beau-ideal 
of a poet in personal appearance. The brown velvet coat, the low 
collar, the ample neck, the long white and brown hair, the grey 
ibeard, the broad open brow, the ciear bright eye, the bronzed 
cheeks, the long deep gaze that seemed to look into the future. 
“Oh, Clytie, if you only knew the suffering you have caused me! 
I once thought I had wiped you out of my memory. I scored out 
your likeness from my heart I. thought; but-I only lacerated the spot ; 
your soft eyes and pouting lips were there when next I examined 
myself; Who can obliterate the past? Does it not rise up before us, 
-even the past before we were born, and claim relationship with us 
-and boldly ask for our sympathy and our tears ? Thy mother, Clytie ! 
Yonder villain strikes at thee, and lo! the ghost of thy mother rises 
»up im court and demands satisfaction. And Fate, who knew what 
- was: coming, takes me by the hand in those far off wastes beyond 
. civilisation, and says, ‘Come, come, Kalmat, they want thee in 
| Europe.’” 

‘The bust stood there as if solemnly listening to the speaker, and 
the trees went on seemingly whispering concerning his mission. 

“ Art thou really the true Clytie?” he continued, presently changing 
his tone and mamer. “Art thou the sweet, innocent, true, loving 
+Clytie, pure and noble and gentle? Or art thou indeed that other 
»Clytie, and is this hell-hound of Dunelm the Amyntor-of Argos, who 
-would pat out thine eyes ‘as he did those of his son’ Phoenix; nay, 
-who would lower thee to the gutter and the stews? No, I will 
‘believe nothing ill of thee. Thou shalt be the sun-flower of my love. 
Havel not wasted a life upon thee, and shall I mot even have thee 
as amideal? Is it not enough that he robbed thee from me in the 
days of my youth, that he should now destroy even the poetry of 
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memory, cast down the altar at which Imagination bends-the knee ? 
Oh, Clytie, if thou could’st have loved me, that: had been our true 
destiny !” 

The poet. was interrupted by a knock at the door, followed. by the 
entrance of a priest. 

“ Ah, you have come,” exclaimed Tom. ‘Welcome! Have you 
‘good news ?” 

“Not very good,” said the priest. 

“ Any trace of the marriage ?” 

“Trace, yes ; certainly I may say that.” 

“‘Good,” said Tom, laying down his.pipe: “Good. May I order 
some coffee for you, my father?” 

“Thank you,” said the priest. 

“Tt shall be a grand day for your Hospital of Mary, my father, if 
you can clear up this business for me,” said the poet. 

“T shall leave no stone unturned. The officiating priest of that 
period would be Father Lemare, of the Society of Jesus. I have 
ascertained that he is still living.” 

“ Ah, that is good news, my father: that is indeed good news,” 
said Tom. “Do you smeke?” 

“ A cigarette,” said the priest. 

The waiter brought cigarettes with the coffee, and the priest settled 
himself in an arm-chair for a comfortable chat. 

“T always find conversation goes much smoother between the 
whiffs of a pipe,” said the poet. 

“You have had great experience, no doubt,” said the priest, 
“You have travelled much.” 

“T have, indeed,” replied the poet. “If you are the means of 
giving me satisfactory evidence of the marriage of this English milord 
and Miss Pitt, I shall endow the Hospital of Mary with twenty-five 
thousand francs a year.” 

“ And yet milord is.a Protestant,” said the priest. 

“ Milord is not milord. at all, only plain Mister, a wanderer on the 
face of the earth, and his religion is. a. very simple business, my 
father ; but he has money, gold that he has dug out of the mountain 
side, washed out of the river; and he can spare a thousand a year. 
In earnest, my father, there is.a small packet for charity; deal with it 
as: you please.” 

The poet handed his guest a hundred sovereigns. 

“Tt shall be well.disposed of,” said the priest. 

“T amsure:it will be,’ replied Tom, sipping his-coffee. “ Miss Pitt 
died here. Have you found the register of her death ?” 
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“T have.” 

“Good ; and the place of her burial ?” 

“T think so.” 

‘Ts there a stone, or record of any kind over the grave ?” 

“None, but the spot is indicated in the registrar’s books.” 

“Will you show me the spot to-day?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Can you accompany me to Paris this evening ?” 

“In the interest of the Hospital of Mary and the service of the 
Church, yes.” 

“We can easily find the Rev. Father Lemare ?” 

“T hope so.” 

“Good. Will you do me the favour of calling for me here in an 
hour ?” 

“With pleasure,” said the priest, and the two men parted with 

- mutual adieus for the present. 

Tom Mayfield turned to the bust once more. 

“T shall establish that marriage, Clytie, and your other self, Lady 
St. Barnard, will never know who has rendered her the ‘service. I 
shall do more than that, Clytie—much more. It is something to come 
home and find occupation.” 

While the poet of the golden gates of the sunny west is talking to 
the image of Apollo’s rejected love we will turn our [eyes and ears 
upon Grassnook. 

The hay has been stacked. The green meadows run down to the 
reeds of the river, and seem to meet the deep-hued reflection of the 
woods on the other side. The smoke from the fine old house of 
Grassnook goes up to the blue sky in long ethereal columns. A tiny 
yacht floats lazily on the bosom of the river. The scene is so quiet 
and peaceful that its very loveliness almost gives you a heart ache, 
for you find yourself contrasting it with the lives of people you know, 
with your own turbulent days may be, and feeling that here in Nature 
herself is a peace that passeth all understanding. 

Of what is Lady St. Barnard thinking ? A few days have wrought a 
remarkable change in her. Nothing could obliterate her beauty, not 
even death. But she is pale and careworn, and there is a settled 
expression of despair in her eyes. She is walking hand in hand with 
her two children upon the lawn that leads to the river. The sensation 
of the surrounding peace and quiet, once so sweet and dreamy, frets 
her spirit, and yet she will not leave it. My lord is in London pre- 
paring for the renewal of that terrible fight, working with his, detective 
at the evidence. His wife has given him facts and dates to go upon 
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in connection with the Delphos Theatre and her lodgings north of 
Regent’s Park. Mrs. Breeze and her husband are in town. They are 
charged with the mission of finding the policeman who took the lovely 
girl to the park keeper. My lord is in persistent earnest ; my lady 
seems to have settled down into a disposition of melancholy and 
despair. Her courage has failed her. She can only walk, and think, 
and weep, and wonder what the end will be. The statutory declara- 
tion in its savage details has cast her down, and she sees no hope in 
a trial where the law permits a man to ask her noble husband if he 
remained all night at Gloucester Gate. 

“Mamma, why are you so sad?” asked the elder of the two 
children. 

“T cannot tell you, my darling,” says the mother, stopping to take 
him into her arms and kiss him. 

“Do tell us, mamma dear,” lisps the youngest, a little girl with a 
fair clear skin like her mother’s, and deep violet eyes. 

The mother’s only reply is to fold the two children in her arms and 
kiss them. Presently they walk again, and addressing the boy she 
says, “Wicked men have said cruel things of mamma, and that makes 
her sad.” 

“* But my tutor says ‘ Do what is right, and do not mind what any- 
body says,’ mamma,” the boy replies, looking up into the pale, sad 
face. 

“Yes, my love, that is good advice, but so:netimes right looks so 
much like wrong that the world in a great bitter chorus says it is 
wrong, and then your heart nearly breaks, not for yourself but on 
account of those you love and honour,” says the mother. 

The boy seems to be wondering at this for a time. He is searching 
his little mind for a loving argument out of the elementary ethics 
which a good teacher was sowing there. 

“Time takes care of the truth, mamma dear, and when your con- 
‘science is clear there is no real cause for grief,” he says at last. 

“That is so, my darling ; keep it green in your memory ; time is 
my best friend. In the future, when they talk of this time when I was 
so sad, try and think how you and I and your dear little sister 
Mary walked and talked on this peaceful afternoon. Will you, my 
Edward ?” 

“T will never forget it, mother dear.” 

“ Remember that I said my conscience is clear, and that God in 
His goodness would some day clear me. Remember that I said I 
had been indiscreet ; that I was vain and foolish.” 

“No, no, dear mamma,” broke out the boy. 
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‘*T mean, dear, when I was a girl ; I had no kind tutor to teachme 
ethics ; no dear mamma as you have to guide and take care of me ; 
and Iwas young.and brave and defiant ; I did not know, my darling, 
that girls and women cannot fight the world as men can; I did 
not ‘know ‘that it was wrong to strive for independence, dear; I 
did not know that the majority of men are knaves and cowards, 
dear ; and so I was indiscreet; and because your dear papa took me 
and loved me, and made me his happy wife, and because God gave 
you and little Mary to me, and because I was very, very happy, wicked 
men said to themselves ‘Cast her down,’ and then they published 
abroad cruel falsehoods, and asked our gracious Queen never to allow 
me to go to Court any more. Will you try and remember this, dear, 
when you are a man?” 

“And Mary too?” lisped the little child. 

Then the mother must stop again and fold them in her.arms, 
and this time she wept over them bitterly, and sobbed as if her heart 
would break. 

“ There, darlings, don’t mind me,” she says, when the paroxysm is- 
over. “It is unkind to make you unhappy ; I am betternow. We 
will try and be merry. But you will never forget how much 1 love 
you, will you, darlings?” 

“No, dear mamma,” they both say eagerly. 

“ And if I should be separated from you, you will always’ 

Then the children begin to cry, and there is more embracing, and 
an assurance that mamma does not mean separation quite, and that if 
she does it might only be for a very short time ; and then she smiles. 
and takes both their hands, and runs towards the river with them, and. 
says Thomas shall take them fora row. 

All the mother’s instinct and self-denial.came to the woman's aid 
when she saw that she had made the children unhappy. She brushed 
the tears from her eyes, went to the house, ‘sent for Thomas who had 
charge of the boats, bade him get the shallop ready, and just as they 
were getting into the boat my lord returned ‘from town. He-was in 
time to juin them, .and did so; and the boat with its red and white 
awning and its gilded prow glided gently down the stream, giving to 
the green landscape all the colour required to make the picture perfect. 

While the boat is slipping away into the sunny mist of trees and 
rushes, and the calm plash of the oars is beating sadly out of tune 
with two anxious hearts on board, ‘Tom Mayfield is standing by an. 
unrecorded grave, and listening to the sad soughing lullaby of the 
ocean as it ebbs and flows and pants and sighs on the beach at 
Boulogne. 


? 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


CLYTIE IN COURT. 


THE announcement in the Sunday papers that on the following day 
Lady St. Barnard herself would appear in the witness box brought a 
special crowd to Bow Street. The magistrate and the police were 
harassed almost beyond endurance by applications for seats. At ten. 
o'clock, when the Court opened, Lord and Lady Bolsover «were 
accommodated with seats. Lord Tamar and the Dean of Dunelm. 
sat on the Bench. The counsel table was packed with solicitors:and 
gentlemen of the Bar. Never was the Press more extensively epre- 
sented. ‘The reporters’ box, in which usually sat a well-known gentle- 
man and his son, engaged upon the leading journal, was packed. 
with interlopers. A popular actor had secured the corner seat. He 
professed to be making furious notes, but he was drawing caricature 
sketches of the worthy magistrate. 

Twelve o’clock was fixed for the adjourned hearing of the Barnard- 
Ransford case ; thus allowing two hours for the general business 
of the Court—a period which was thoroughly occupied. The 
magistrate was unusually sententious this morning. Brevity was 
regarded as the soul of evidence. ‘“‘ You are wasting the time.of the 
Court” was looked upon as a severe rebuke. More than one prisoner 
suffered for it in his sentence. ‘Get on, get on, Mr. Solicitor;” »were- 
familiar words during those two hours. The “drunk and disorderly 
cases” seemed quite proud of the distinction of a large :and 
fashionable audience. The business of the Court was conducted at 
a pace that gave to the audience a series of dramatic surprises ;. but 
nothing toned down their anxiety for the commencement of the great 
event of the day. 

As the hour of twelve approached, Mr. Holland in wig and gown,. 
accompanied by his clerk, entered the Court, bowed to the Bench, 
and commenced to sort his papers. Presently Mr. Cuffing appeared, 
dragging along a blue bag, which he deposited with an air of triumph 
upon the table, looking round .at the Court with a cunning, defiant, 
cruel gaze. He pursed up his mouth, opened his bag, and produced 
his brief just as a little commotion behind the magistrate’s .chair 
introduced Lord and Lady St. Barnard. All eyes were at once fixed 
upon her Jadyship, who gazed calmly upon the Court and took her 
seat. She was dressed in black silk, with simple gold and diamond 
brooch and bracelets. She was very pale. Her sich brown shair-was. 
bound close to her head. She wore lavender gloves anda dark 
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bonnet trimmed with ribbon of a similar hue. My lord was in a 
plain morning dress. They had no sooner taken their, seats than 
Phil Ransford was brought in and placed at the bar, and in a few 
minutes afterwards Lady St. Barnard was conducted to the witness box 
by her husband, who sat near her in a chair provided by the Court. 

On being sworn, the lady was examined by Mr. Holland. 

She said: My name is Mary, Countess of St. Barnard. My maiden 
name was Mary Waller. 

Mr. Cuffing : Before her ladyship proceeds further, I must request 
that all the witnesses in this case leave the Court. 

The Magistrate: All witnesses had better retire at once. 

This order created a good deal of commotion in Court. Mrs. and 
Mr. Breeze, Mr. Wyldenberg, two persons from Dunelm, the dramatic 
agent who introduced Clytie at the Delphos Theatre, one of the 
ladies who had luncheon on that unhappy day when Phil Ransford 
met the Dunelm belle in the manager’s room, and several other wit- 
nesses for and against the prosecution left the Court. 

Lady St. Barnard thereupon resumed her evidence under the 
examination of her counsel, Mr. Holland. I married Lord Si. 
Barnard at St. George’s Chapel, Hanover Square, in the presence of 
relatives and friends. The Hon. Letitia Bolsover, the Hon. Miss 
Howard, Lady Flora Dorcas, and Miss De Willoughbye were my 
bridesmaids. The Dean of Dunelm gave me away. The wedding 
breakfast was given at my own house, Gloucester Gate. My father, 
to the best of my belief, was the Hon. Frank St. Barnard. My 
husband belongs to a different branch of the Barnard family 
altogether ; he was Mr. Christopher George Welsford prior to.his 
succeeding to the title and estates of St. Barnard, the late lord, my 
grandfather, being a sort of fifth cousin to my husband. My grand- 
father on my mother’s side was Mr. Luke Waller, of Dunelm. He 
was by profession a musician, and held the position of organist of 
St. Bride’s, Dunelm, as long as I can remember. I was brought up 
and educated by my grandfather Waller. I went to a day school at 
Dunelm, and had also tutors at home. I took lessons in French 
from a professor of Dunelm University. My grandfather taught me 
music. I left school when I was about fifteen, but continued to 
receive instruction at home. We lived in a house called the Her- 
mitage, in the Bailey, at Dunelm. 

Mr. Holland: Do you remember the first time you met the prisoner 
at the bar ?—I think I do. 

Mr. Holland : Will your ladyship tell the Bench in your own way 
how you were first introduced to him ? 
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Lady St. Barnard: I met him one Sunday after church when I was 
walking in the Banks with my grandfather Waller. He stayed to 
speak to my grandfather and he moved to me. My grandfather did 
not introduce him to me. A week afterwards I met the prisoner as 
I was returning from morning service at the Cathedral. He stopped 
me to ask some question about my grandfather. I think he said he 
wished to see my grandfather on important business. I said my 
grandfather was at home, and the prisoner turned round and walked 
by my side to the Hermitage. I was about seventeen then, and the 
prisoner was a man ; I should think he was thirty at least. He was 
regarded as a gentleman of position in Dunelm, and was understood 
to be living most of his time in London. His father was the prin- 
cipal manufacturer on the Wear, near Dunelm, and rented what was 
known as the Dunelm Estate, a very fine residence on the Hill, over- 
looking the city. After the prisoner had thus introduced himself to 
me, he took off his hat when he met me, and I returned his bow. 
This led to his speaking to me occasionally, and once I met him at a 
ball in the College Yard and he saw me home. My grandfather 
heard of this and spoke to me about it. He said he did not like 
Mr. Ransford ; that his character was not all that could be wished in 
a gentleman ; that he had ruined the reputation of a respectable girl 
only the previous year. My grandfather Waller did not forbid me to 
speak to Mr. Ransford at that time. A few months after my first 
introduction to the prisoner he called at the Hermitage with a present 
of fish, and my grandfather Waller invited him to stay and have 
supper. Soon afterwards k= wrote to me; the man who blew the 
organ for my grandfather Waller at St. Bride’s gave me the letter. 

Mr. Cuffing: I venture to ask if the letters will be put in. 

Mr. Holland: Has your ladyship the letter ?—No. 

Mr. Holland: Have you any letters of the defendant?—No; I 
destroyed them. 

Mr. Cuffing: Then I object to the evidence as to letters. 

The Magistrate: An examination of this kind before a magistrate 
hardly comes within the jurisdiction of strict legal considerations as 
to what may or may not be given in evidence. And the case before 
me is so special and peculiar in its character and details that I think it 
best that Lady St. Barnard should be allowed a certain margin in telling 
her story. I would therefore suggest, Mr. Cuffing, that you waive 
your objection as to the letters. You can make it when the case, if 
it should do so, goes before a higher tribunal. 

Mr. Cuffing : I bow to your worship’s superior judgment. 

Lady St. Barnard continued her evidence: The letter contained 
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expressions of admiration which flattered me. I did not reply, but I 

told Mr. Ransford when next he spoke to me that he must not write 
to me; that my grandfather would be very angry. Shortly after- 
wards, when I was leaving church with my grandfather Waller, his 
messenger ‘slipped a packet into my hand. When I got home I 
found that it contained another letter and a very handsome necklet 
of pearls and diamonds. About this time my grandfather Waller 
introduced me to a Mr. Tom Mayfield, who was a student at the 
Dunelm University, and Mr. Mayfield paid me special attention. 
My grandfather Waller spoke to me very seriously one day about this 
gertleman and Mr. Ransford. He forbade me to speak to Mr. 
Ransford, and said if I desired the attentions of any gentleman Mr. 
Tom Mayfield was an honourable and upright young man in whom 
he had confidence, and for whom he had a.sincere regard. [“ God 
bless him!” said Kalmat, the poet, almost aloud.] Mr. Mayfield 
was a frequent visitor. He did not inspire me with any special 
sentiment that I remember,.any more than Mr. Ransford. I was 
young, and I suppose the attentions of these gentlemen flattered me, 
the more so as it was understood that almost any girl in Dunelm 
would have been proud of an offer of marriage from either gentleman. 
I regarded Mr. Mayfield as a friend, and in that character liked him 
much. [Kalmat thought of leaving the Court, but he was fascinated 
by the calm, lovely face of the woman who was thus confessing her- 
self before the world.] Mr. Ransford frequently wrote letters to me, 
in which he said I was too good and too pretty for Dunelm ; that it 
was a shame that I should remain in so dull a place ; he regretted 
that even if I would have him he could not then marry me for family 
reasons ; but he drew a gay picture of London, and offered to take 
me there. I was very angry at this, and replied to him by Jetter ex- 
pressing my feelings strongly and begging him to take back the 
necklet he had given me. Finding that it was valuable, I .did not 
think I ought to keep it. One evening, when my grandfather Waller 
was dining with the Dean of Dunelm, I was in the summer house in 
our garden overlooking the river. I thought I saw Mr. Mayfield on 
the other side of the river, and in a girlish freak I waved my hand to 
him. Presently I saw that he responded, .and was coming towards 
the garden. Then I discovered that it was not Mr. Mayfield, and I 
ran.into the house. It was summer time, June I think ; I remained 
in the house a short time and then returned to the summer house, 
where I found Mr. Ransford. He had.scaled the wall. The summer 
house could be seen from the house,.and also from the adjacent 
gardens, and it was daylight. Mr. Ransford begged me on his knees 
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to stay with him a few moments. He apologised for having insulted 
me in his letter, and vowed hedoved me better than all the world. 
He frightened me by his -vehemence, and I was just going to leave 
him when my grandfather Waller appeared, and suddenly taking me 
by the arm, he half led and half dragged me into the house. He was. 
very angry and used harsh language. The servant, I think, had gone 
to the Dean’s and informed him of Mr. Ransford being in*the-summer 
house. This incident caused my grandfather Waller to be very-severe 
with me. He loved me, I believe, very dearly, and was consequently 
intensely jealous of me. He would not allow me to explain; he 
would not see that Mr. Ransford’s visit was accidental, and he 
exercised a most galling surveillance over me which made me very 
unhappy and set me thinking of going away and trying to earn my 
own livelihood. 

Mr. Holland: Did your grandfather Waller ever speak of your 
parentage ? 

Lady St. Barnard: Frequently. He told me that some day my 
other grandfather might acknowledge me, and then I should be a 
lady of title. This, he said, depended on my good conduct. 

Mr. Cuffing : Is Mr. Waller to be called ? 

Mr. Holland : Mr. Waller, sir, is dead. 

A tear coursed slowly down Lady ‘St. Barnard’s cheek at this 
mention of her grandfather ; but she continued her evidence, Kalmat 
feeling as if he would like to-slay Cuffing, the lawyer, upon the spot : 
My grandfather Waller told me I was like my mother, and he feared 
that I might have an inclination for a professional life. He told me 
of my mother’s elopement and his search for her, and of her death at 
Boulogne, and of his bringing me an infant home to London. He 
said my father was a nobleman, and that some day, if I were a good 
girl, my other grandfather, who was a great friend of the Dean’s, would 
acknowledge me and make mea lady. It made me unhappy to see 
my grandfather miserable. and I begged him to give me back my old 
liberty, promising that I would never deceive him ; I told him that I 
really did not care for Mr. Ransford, and that I would never speak 
to him again if he wished me not to speak to him. My grandfather 
kissed me-and trusted me again, and in order that I might be free 
altogether in my conscience I took Mr. Ransford’s present out when 
I went for.a walk and flung it into the river. (Applause.) 

‘Mr. Holland: Was it on this very day that Mr. Mayfield proposed 
for your hand ?—It was. I met him outside the Dunelm meadows. 
I was gathering wild flowers. He made a formal proposition for my 
hand, which startled me very much, because he was-so earnest. I 
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never until then had felt that flirtation was a serious matter. “I con- 
sider I was quite a girl, and I was utterly inexperienced. It made 
me cry afterwards to think that I had caused Mr. Mayfield pain. I 
told him that I did not love him, and it was true ; I did not love 
anybody ; I did not know what love was. [Kalmat sighed deeply, 
and the picture of that summer day and the lovely girl among the 
flowers rose before him and mocked him.] I had more respect for 
Mr. Mayfield than for Mr. Ransford. I am sure he was a good and 
honourable man. 

Mr. Cuffing: As a matter of information more than as a matter of 
form, I wish to know if Mr. Mayfield is to be called. 

Mr. Holland : We have no knowledge of Mr. Mayfield’s existence. 
If he is alive we know nothing of his whereabouts. 

[Kalmat smiled sarcastically and stroked his grey grizzly beard. | 

Lady St. Barnard continued: When I returned home I found my 
grandfather Waller in a furious passion. He had seen me throw 
something into the river, and he had obtained assistance and 
recovered the jewels, which he flung at my feet. I told him 
the truth about them, but he seemed to have lost his reason, 
and behaved terribly. He frightened me. I feared for a moment 
that he would kill me. His anger was altogether unreasonable, 
‘but no doubt it arose out of his love for me, he was so anxious about 
my welfare. He did not understand me. If I had had a mother at 
this time she would have known how to estimate such an incident. 
When I went to bed that night I began to revolve in my mind the 
idea of running away. I felt that life would be a burden to me. I 
had no doubt that Mr. Ransford would continue to persecute me. 
Moreover, Mr. Mayfield had begged me to reconsider my refusal of 
him, and I think, to pacify him, I had half consented. Then the 
woman servant whom my grandfather had engaged was a spy upon 
my actions, and my grandfather was so strange in his manner towards 
me that I began to feel that I should only be safe in flight. I was 
very, very unhappy. 

The poor lady broke down at this point, and gave way to a flood 
of tears. There was a dead sympathetic silence in Court. Several 
women were crying. Kalmat stroked his beard, and felt now that he 
understood more of the character of that Dunelm beauty than he had 
ever known. But just as he was melting, he remembered that 
letter of Phil Ransford’s, and the jar of flowers put outside the 
window as the signal of consent, and then he doubted, though he 
did not cease to sympathise and to love. 

Mr. Holland: Do not agitate yourself, Lady St. Barnard. I am 
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.sure the Court is deeply grieved that you should be called upon to 
refer to these matters. 

Mr. Cuffing half rose to object to this remark, but thought better 
of it, and sat down again. 

The prisoner at the bar preserved a defiant demeanour. He was 
angry at being kept in gaol, and there was a taste of revenge in Lady 
St. Barnard’s tears. 

Lord St. Barnard handed his wife a glass of water, and pressed her 
hand. 

In a few moments her ladyship was ready to go on with her story. 

Mr. Holland: Was it at this time that you received from Mr. 
Ransford a long letter full of sympathy for your position, and offering 
to conduct you to London, where he said he had great theatrical 
influence ? 

Lady St. Barnard: It was. He intimated that he knew how 
unhappy I was; he professed the deepest love and respect, and 
offered to take me to London and marry me there. He urged me in 
what seemed to be very sincere language, dwelt upon his wealth, and 
assured me that when we were married my grandfather would forgive 
me. He said he would have a carriage ready and in waiting that 
night, and we could catch the mail train to town, where he would 
engage rooms for me, where I could remain by myself until the pre- 
parations for our marriage were complete. If I accepted his offer I 
was to put out a jar of flowers on the window sill. I read his letter 
in my bedroom, and I knelt down and prayed to God to have me 
in his keeping, and to preserve me from the persecutions of this 
man. There was something insidious in the language of his letter 
which impressed me, girl as I was. I suppose it was instinct. I 
never for a moment thought of accepting his offer. The thought of 
my position, the thought of my grandfather’s unkindness exposing me 
to such an attack, made me ill. I retired earlier than usual that 
night, and I felt happier than I had felt for some time because my 
grandfather seemed to soften towards me when he found I was not 
well. Soon after I had said good-night to my grandfather Waller, and 
he had kissed me with something like the old affection, there was a 
great commotion and knocking at the door and a cry of murder. I 
ran out upon the landing to see. The street door was suddenly 
opened by my grandfather, and I heard the voices of Mr. Mayfield 
and Mr. Ransford in angry altercation, and heard blows being struck. 
I ran down. My grandfather shut the street door, and led Mr. 
Ransford into the dining room. He was faint and bleeding, and 
Mr. Mayfield in angry terms was telling my grandfather that he had 
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prevented an elopement and saved the honour of his. child. [Mr. 
Cuffing smiled at this, and took furious notes.] Mr. Ransford opened 
his eyes and said he wasall right, and commenced to apologise. Mr. 
Mayfield said he was a black-hearted scoundrel, and my grandfather 
cursed me and ordered me to bed. I retired to my room, and pre- 
sently I heard the door shut and Mr. Ransford leave. Mr. Mayfield 
remained with my grandfather some time, and whem he-left I put out 
my light, fastened my door, and pretended to be asleep, for I could 
not endure any more of my grandfather’s most unmerited abuse. 

Mr. Holland: Let me ask you here, Lady St.. Barnard, if you gave 
the signal asked for in Mr. Ransford’s letter. 

Lady St. Barnard: No, sir. [Kalmat groaned.] 

Mr. Holland: Did you by word or act in any way accept Mr. 
Ransford’s proposition ? 

Lady St. Barnard: Neither by word nor act: 

[ Kalmat was-sorely exercised in mind at this; for he had seen the 
signal given. | 

Would Fate lay the newspapers next day containing this evidence 
before the woman in Bedford Street who closed the eyes of poor 
old Waller? And, if so, would she have sense enough to understand 
it) and volunteer her evidence ? 

The Magistrate: I think this would bea good point for adjourn- 
ment: It is clear her ladyship’s evidence will last some time. 

Mr. Holland : Ore more question, your worship. Although it is 
ihardly the proper time toask it, I am anxious that not another report 
-of this case shall go to the world without her ladyship giving her 
emphatic denial of this most shameful and cruel libel. We shall go 
further into this matter to-morrow, your ladyship: Meanwhile, painful 
as it is-to put such a question, I will ask your ladyship if at any time 
you have been guilty of any improper intimacy with the defendant. 

Lady St. Barnard : No. 

There was something so dignified and pure, and yet so scornful 
and indignant, in her ladyship’s manner as she uttered this expres- 
sive monosyllable that it took hold of the Court with a strong sympa- 
thetic grip, and drew from it a loud burst of applause. The magistrate 
and the officers endeavoured to check this demonstration of feeling, 
but without avail ; and Mr. Cuffing was hustled as he left the Court. 
He returned, however, to demand the protection of the police, and 
in time for the magistrate to utter some few emphatic words of warn- 
ing to the remnant of the crowd which was’ gradually working its 
way into Bow Street. Lord and Lady St. Barnard were accommo- 
dated with seats in the magistrate’s room until the throng outside the 
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‘Court had beer pretty well cleared by the police, when they drove to 
the Westminster Palace Hotel, where they stayed during the trial. 

Kalmat removed from the Langham Hotel to a quiet house in 
Covent Garden; that he might be less subjected to observation. He 
was prompted to this step on seeing a paragraph in the 7imes re- 
ferrmg to his probable arrival in England. Happily he had in a 
letter from America only spoken in general terms of his visit to this 
country, and no one knew that he was in England. 


CHAPTER IX. 


CLYTIE’S LIFE IN LONDON, 


On the second day of the evidence of Lady St. Barnard she came 
to that interesting period when she ran away from Dunelm to 
London. 

She said, referring to the night of the encounter between Ransford 
and Mayfield : I felt that I could no longer stay with my grandfather. 
I resolved to run away to London. I could get an engagement there, 
I thought, to go on the stage. My mother’s name, I believed, would 


be known, and on the strength of it I should find employment. I 
had a little money. Soon after midnight, when all was quiet, 
I packed up a few clothes. I kissed my grandfather while he 
slept, and crept out of the house. Im taking a last look at the 
house I was somewhat startled to see that my jar of flowers was 
on the window-sill. I have since thought about this, and can 
only come to the conclusion that my grandfather, who believed 
flowers in a room to be unhealthy, had put them outside because 
I was not well, and that this might have misled the prisoner 
in thinking that I was willing to go away with him. Possibly our 
servant of that time, if we could find her, would be able to speak to 
this. I walked to the railway station at an adjacent village and took 
a train to York, where I remained two hours, and then went on to 
London. When I arrived I asked a porter if there was an hotel near 
the station. He carried my little luggage to an hotel, where I re- 
mained two or three days. I then searched for lodgings. I took an 
omnibus. I did not know where it was going, but I got out where I 
liked the neighbourhood. The trees at Regent’s Park attracted me, 
-and I inquired for lodgings at a house in a street mear St. John’s Wood, 
where a card was exhibited in the window. I was utterly ignorant of 
London, either as to localities or manners and customs. I went into 
this house. The appearance of the landlady somewhat alarmed me, 
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but she spoke kindly to me, which disarmed my apprehension of 
anything wrong fora moment. I did not takea seat. I only stood 
inside the room. The landlady then asked me to drink champagne, 
and called to a man in the next room to look at me, and then I ran 
out of the house and into the street. A policeman was passing, and 
[ ran to him for protection. I explained the whole business to him ; 
he said I had had a narrow escape, and offered to conduct me to a 
person who would find me respectable lodgings. 

Mr. Holland: Had you any idea that the house was in any way 
an improper house? 

Lady St. Barnard: No, I did not understand what an improper 
house was. I thought the policeman meant I had had a narrow 
escape of being robbed and murdered. 

Mr. Holland : How long were you in the house? 

Lady St. Barnard: Two or three minutes. 

Mr. Holland: Did the policeman take you to Mr. John Breeze, 
park-keeper at the north gate, Regent’s Park ? 

Lady St. Barnard: He did, and he directed me to his wife’s house 
in St. Mark’s Crescent, where I lodged for some weeks. I told Mrs. 
Breeze who I was and what my intentions were with regard to the 
stage. She went with me to Mr. Barrington’s dramatic agency. 
Before that I called upon Mr. Chute Woodfield at his theatre, and 
he advised me not to go upon the stage, because he said theatres were 
not, as a rule, conducted upon respectable or moral principles. But 
I felt that I could only obtain a livelihood by means of the stage, and 
I thought my mother’s fame would help me. Mr. Breeze accom- 
panied me to Mr. Barrington’s, the dramatic agent, who introduced me 
to Mr. Wyldenberg, of the Delphos Theatre. I was engaged for a 
new piece then in course of rehearsal. I had a part given to me, 
and studied it. The rehearsals lasted about a fortnight. At the end 
of the first week Mr. Wyldenberg explained to the company, who 
were to have been paid half salaries during rehearsal, that he had no 
money, but would have plenty next week. When the next week 
came Mr. Wyldenberg promised to pay everybody on the first night 
of the play being produced. There was a great commotion among 
the company, and some persons left and threw up their parts. On 
the opening night the musicians refused to go into the orchestra 
unless they received twenty pounds—(laughter),—and a gentleman 
who was in company with the manager paid the money. Then the 
leading actor refused to go on—(laughter),—and a fierce altercation 
ensued between the ballet master and Mr. Wyldenberg, who struck 
monsieur — (loud laughter),— and discharged him. I was very 
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frightened, and had serious thoughts of going away, but a person, 
who afterwards turned out to be a detective officer, asked me if I 
was Miss Pitt, and when I said “ Yes,” he told me not to be afraid, 
he had authority to take care of me. I had hardly recovered my 
surprise at this when I was informed that Mr. Wyldenberg had just 
received a telegram from a noble lord who had promised to provide 
£500 for rent and other expenses that night, and now declined to 
do so, in consequence of which the theatre would not be opened. 
The manager ‘thereupon stated that his wife, who played the leading 
part, was taken suddenly ill, and a notice to that effect was at once 
written and sent outside to be posted on the doors—(laughter)—and 
we were all told that we might go home. 

Mr. Holland: And in fact you never made your @é7 at all? 

Lady St. Barnard: No. 

Mr. Holland: Never appeared on the stage in public ? 

Lady St. Barnard: Never. 

Mr. Holland : Now permit me to carry your ladyship back a few 
days in your narrative. Did you meet the prisoner during your 
rehearsal at the Delphos Theatre P—I did. 

Where ?—In the Park. Mrs. Breeze took me there to show me 
the Corner in the season. 

Did the prisoner get off his horse, and come up to you ?—He did. 

What did he say ?—He expressed some surprise at seeing me, and 
I was glad to see that he had not been seriously hurt. He told 
Mrs. Breeze that he was a friend of my grandfather, and begged to 
be allowed to come and see me. I asked him to pledge his word 
not to communicate with my grandfather, and he did so. 

Did Mrs. Breeze give him your address.?—She did. 

And he called upon you ?—He did. He urged me to let him be 
of service to me. I was glad he called, because I learnt from him 
that Mr. Mayfield left Dunelm the same morning as that upon which 
I disappeared, and it was thought by some people that he and I had 
gone away together. [Mr. Cuffing looked at the prisoner, smiled, 
and made special notes.] I was enabled to disabuse Mr. Ransford’s 
mind of this, and I asked him to make it known in Dunelm, without 
giving a clue to my discovery. The fear of what people would say 
about the scene at the Hermitage, and the horror of being denounced 
by my grandfather, were inducements in my running away, and I was 
desirous that Mr. Ransford should clear me as regarded Mr. May- 
field. I begged him not to visit me, but he expressed to Mrs. Breeze 
so much interest in me, and seemed so penitent in regard to the 


past, that I was prevailed upon to trust him. Moreover, he said he 
VoL, XI., N.S. 1873. LL 
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knew Mr. Wyldenberg well, and could help me in my profession. He 
placed his brougham at my disposal, and I used it on several occa- 
sions. One day I was invited to luncheon in the manager’s room, 
I declined the invitation, but I was pressed by Mr. Wyldenberg, who. 
said that he should feel offended if I persisted in refusing. Indeed, 
he half intimated that he would cancel my engagement if I refused- 
I therefore accompanied him after rehearsal to his room. There 
were two other gentlemen and ladies present. I did not like their 
manner nor conversation, and for a moment I almost regretted that 
I had not taken the advice of Mr. Chute Woodfield and tried any- 
thing but the stage as a means of living. At this moment Mr. Rans- 
ford appeared, and I was really glad to see him, for the first time in 
my life, because I thought he would protect me. After luncheon the 
conduct of the ladies and the remarks of the gentlemen displeased 
and frightened me, and I felt suddenly ill. I asked Mr. Ransford 
to take me out and put me into a cab. He consented, and said his 
brougham was at the door. When I got in I felt so ill that I was 
glad of his offer to see me home. I felt faint and giddy and sick. 
By-and-by the brougham stopped in Piccadilly. Mr. Ransford said 
I was seriously ill, and he would send for a doctor. I refused to go 
into his chambers; but he seemed greatly hurt at this, and all at 
once I felt incapable of resistance, and entered the house. A 
middle-aged woman came into the room, and I flung myself into her 
arms, and burst into tears, which relieved me a little. Mr. Ransford 
left the room for a few minutes, and I implored the woman to pro- 
tect me. I had strange misgivings. I did not know why. A ter- 
rible fear came upon me. I felt as if I should faint, but I was deter- 
mined not to faint. “ Do not leave me, do not leave me,” I said to the 
woman. She put her arms round me and said she would not, begged 
me to be calm, and told me to have no fear, she would take care of me. 

Mr. Cuffing asked for the name of this woman. 

Mr. Holland said the prosecution were not in possession of it ; but 
they hoped that the publicity given to the evidence of Lady St. Bar- 
nard would be the means of bringing this person into Court as a 
witness ; for he was bound to admit that her evidence was of the 
utmost importance. 

Mr. Cuffing rubbed his hands, bowed gravely, and sat down, and 
Kalmat thought to himself that there was more work for him. This 
woman must be found. He was afraid to trust a detective, or he 
would at once have set him to work, but in his own mind he framed 
an advertisement offering a reward of £ 100 if the woman would com- 

municate with C. Y. E., General Post Office. 
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Mr. Holland, addressing the Countess: What happened after this ? 
—lI lost my senses. I suppose I fainted. 
What did you afterwards have reason to think was the matter with 

you ?—I have no doubt I was drugged. (Sensation.) 

How ?—Through the wine I took at luncheon. 

Did you take much wine ?—Very little. 

Do you remember what wine you took ?—Sherry and champagne. 

How long were you insensible ?—For several hours I suppose. 
When I awoke the woman was still by my side. 

Was any one else present ?>—No. 

Not the prisoner ?—No. 

What did the woman say ?—She said she had had 

Can you give us the exact words ?—I think so. She said “I have 
had’a great row with the master, but I would not leave you, for I have 
children of my own.” 

Were you attended by a doctor?—No; the woman said I should 
soon be better now ; she had given me an emetic ; she said some- 
thing had disagreed with me. 

Did she stay all night with you?—-She did. I slept in her room. 
I was very weak, but she conducted me upstairs. There was no 
means of communicating with the Breezes. In the morning when I 
got up I was much stronger, and Mr. Ransford said he had told the 
Breezes where I was, and that I need be under no apprehension. 
Mrs. Breeze would come to me presently. This was in his room. I 
had my bonnet and shawl on ready to go, and then for the first time 
the woman left me to call a cab. Upon that the prisoner said 
hurriedly, and with great vehemence, “ Miss Waller, you are ruined ; 
you are compromised beyond redemption ; you had better stay here 
for good; you shall have everything you want, carriages, jewels, 
money, position ; the world will never believe your story of last night.” 
He tried to take my hand. There was a knife upon the table; I 
seized it and raised it as if to strike him. I was too indignant to 
speak. I bitterly felt my unprotected situation. All I could say was 
“Coward, coward,” and at this moment the housekeeper returned, 

and she conducted me to a cab at the door, and I went to my 
lodgings. When I reached St. Mark’s Crescent I found Mrs. Breeze 
much excited and alarmed. She had received no message from the 
defendant ; nor had she been asked to go to Piccadilly. 

Mr. Holland: Did you go to rehearsal the next day?—No, 
I was too ill; but on the following day I went, having received 
an urgent message from Mr. Wyldenberg that I was obstructing 
the business of the theatre. I went, and did not see Mr. Ransford 
LL2 
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again during the remainder of my engagement there. Mrs. Breeze 
went with me to the theatre always during the remainder of 
my stay there. She was not behind the scenes on the night when the 
piece was to be produced. I had taken a box for herself and 
family. 

You referred to Mr. White, the detective officer ?—Yes, he 
introduced himself to me; he said he was employed by my friends, 
and he was instructed to get me out of the engagement at 
the Delphos Theatre. He could not tell me by whom he was 
employed, he said, but he hoped, he said, to have my grandfather 
Waller’s permission to carry out what my friends proposed. He 
inquired for Mrs. Breeze. I told him she would be in front of the 
house. He said I had better hasten home. The Delphos Theatre 
would not be opened again under the present management. He gave 
me his card. I asked him what guarantee I had that he was acting 
bond fide, The guarantee, he said, that he knew the Dean of Dunelm, 
and also the father of the nobleman who eloped with my mother. I 
thereupon went round to the front of the house, where the Breezes had 
just arrived ina cab. I went home with them, and when we arrived 
Mr. White, the detective, was standing upon the doorstep. 

Mr. Cuffing: I observe that Mr. White is in Court. I thought it 
was understood all witnesses were to leave. 

Mr. Holland: Do you, then, call Mr. White? 

Mr. Cuffing : No. 

Mr. Holland : Neither do we. (Laughter.) 

The Magistrate: Then Mr. White may remain ; I dare say he has 
business here ; Mr. White does not usually waste his time as a mere 
spectator. And now I think we may adjourn. Her ladyship must be 
tired, and there is no prospect of concluding her evidence, I fear, at 
present. 

Mr. Holland bowed to signify his approval of the adjournment ; 
Mr. Cuffing went up to the dock and conferred with his client ; Lord 
St. Barnard conducted his. wife to the magistrate’s room; the 
reporters gathered up their note books ; Kalmat stroked his beard, 
and followed Lady St. Barnard with his eyes ; Mr. White disappeared ; 
the magistrate quietly asked Mr. Holland how long the case would 
last, Mr. Holland said as quietly he really did not know; and the 
Court adjourned. 


(To be continued.) 





A Day’s Cus HUNTING. 


"LL bring the hounds down in the morning; they want 
exercise badly, and a long trot over the road will harden 
their feet a bit, and prevent their nails from growing 
too long. Let’s see; you are stopping at the Queen’s 

on the Parade. Allright. I'll be past your window at ten sharp. 
You will have breakfast over by that time, and we'll be able to look 
‘em over all cool and comfortable.” 

This welcome proposition was made on board our temporarily 
engaged yacht to a small and select party of fellows, by whom it was 
received with every apparent demonstration of delight. The month 
of September was more than half over. We had had plenty of 
indulgence in every sort and description of boating and fishing, had 
had our usual cut in at the partridges, and were only too glad of the 
prospect of fresh amusement of any kind. 

The bare mention of looking over a pack of foxhounds in the 
month of September is highly suggestive of pleasures to come, and 
the chances of having a turn at the cubs appeared to offer themselves 
for consideration as the most natural of corollaries. The furor 
venaticus, there can be no doubt, seized upon every member of the 
motley crew of the yacht simultaneously and like an epidemic. 

The master was his own huntsman, and his two whippers-in were 
creatures of his own professional manufacture, from which fact it 
may be inferred that they were far better workmen than their appear- . 
ance and paraphernalia would warrant a stranger in supposing. The 
“lot,” however, turned out on the following morning “in best bib 
and tucker,” mainly for the reason that the march past was to take 
place in full view of the visitors at the Queen’s Hotel, which hap- 
pened just then to be full to overflowing of strangers from all parts. 
It must be confessed that the get-up of the master and his men was 
not well calculated to impress favourably the eye of a London con- 
noisseur, for their pinks, though unimpeachable in shape and make, 
bore the honoured stains of full many a foughten field. But to the 
inspection of an experienced fox-hunter, there was a rough-and- 
readiness about the entire turn out that must have caused the liveliest 
satisfaction. The hounds and the horses locked as “fit as fiddles,”’ 
and the great broad-reined snaffles and brown tops gave a workman- 
like appearance that was not to be denied. 
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The gallant master drew up at attention in front of the Queen’s, 
sharp to the minute—punctuality with him being a law of nature— 
and blowing a thrilling recheat, he drew the occupants of the hotel to 
the windows “in their thousands”—according to Mr. Odger’s calcu- 
lation. The news that “the dougs were coming out” had got wind 
somehow or another, and, as may be supposed, there was a goodly 
assemblage on the Parade to welcome the arrival of the chief charm 
of the district. 

After the first greetings were over, and the whips had dived their 
ancient mugs into a rare tankard of home-brewed, we proceeded to 
“look ’em over,” and listened complacently to the encomiums passed 
upon Pillager, Pantaloon, and the rest; learnt how Smuggler was 
bred from the Duke of Beaufort’s kennel, how Snowdrop was 
descended in a direct line from Lord Segrave’s Sunflower, and how 
Turpin—ha, ha! Turpin—rare, fine hound that; observe the old file’s 
stringhalt—was out-and-out the knowingest card in the whole pack. 

“T’m going to draught several of em,” said the master, “and many 
of ’em are going away in a dayor two. I want to make room for the 
young entries. But old Turpin makes a fine schoolmaster for the 
youngsters, and as he is not very fast now, he must take a turn at the 
cub-hunting with the juvenile members of the family.” 

“ And when do you begin cub-hunting ?” 

“Eh? Begin? Well, that’s the very thing I’ve been thinking 
about since I mentioned bringing down the pack for you to see. I 
should like to show you fellows some fun before you return from 
your rambles. Hang it! What do you say—I think we might have 
a day at it to-morrow ?” 

“Oh, decidedly ; it’s the very thing we, too, have been thinking 
about. The mere notion of looking over your pack suggested cub- 
hunting as the most natural thing in the world.” 

“ All right, then. I can’t horse more than one of you. But you’ve 
no idea what a rum country mine is, and any kind of quadruped you 
can get hold of will do for cub-hunting with me. I'll have breakfast 
at six for half-past. I like the morning, though I believe I’m peculiar 
im that respect; but I don’t want to lose any valuable dogs by con- 
vulsions brought on by the September heat, after the manner of the 
late Colonel Cook. Au revoir, and mind the hour, for I make it 
late to accommodate you.” And sounding another recheat—not 
that there was the slightest occasion for a display of that nature, but 
our master was a skilful performer on the hunting horn, and liked to 
show off his powers when there was no harm in doing so—he made 
his way slowly and with much state off the Parade. 
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- A Day's Cub Hunting. sit 


“If you look in the maps of the ’orld,” saith Fluellen, “ I warrant 
' you, you shall find, in the comparisons between Macedon and 
Monmouth, that the situations, look you, is both alike. There is a 
river in Macedon ; and there is also, moreover, a river at Monmouth’; 
it is called Wye, at Monmouth ; but it is out of my prains what is the 
name of the other river.” And as the country which our master 
hunts is very like another in a distant part of the kingdom, it will not 
be necessary to mention the precise locality. He has a strong objec- 
tion to appear in print himself, and nothing can offend him more 
than to read accounts of his exploits in the newspapers, furnished by 
unauthorised hands. Puffington himself, when perusing in the 
Swillingford Patriot the glowing description of a run with his hounds, 
from the joint brains and manipulation of Soapy Sponge and Jack 
Spraggon, could hardly have been more enraged than is our friend 
under similar circumstances. Let it suffice, then, that his country, 
being near the sea coast, was of the rocky order, that his foxes fre- 
quented “ tors” and furze brakes, that earths were comparatively un- 
known, and that for the very necessary process of bolting a good 
terrier was of more use than any number of pickaxes and shovels. 

The master knew better than to”blood his young hounds on any- 
thing but what they were thereafter to pursue. He discarded hare 
and badger as being calculated to mislead rather than to educate the 
youthful nose of the foxhound for the future prosecution of the 
highest description of the chase. ‘First impressions,” says Mr. 
Beckford—we all remember the trite Latin proverb or phrase, 
“Tenacissimi sumus earum rerum quas pueri didicimus ?”— 
“First impressions are of more consequence than they are in general 
thought to be ; on that account enter young hounds to vermin only, 
use them as early as possible to the strongest and thickest woods 
and furzes, and they will seldom be shy of them afterwards ; should 
there be marten cats in the country take young hounds where they 
frequent ; all hounds will hunt their scent eagerly, and the marten cat 
being a small animal, by running the closest brakes it can find teaches 
hounds to run cover, and is of the greatest use. By being awed. from 
hare and deer, and being taught to hunt only vermin, hounds will 
stop at a word, because that word will be by them understood, and a 
smack of the whip will spare the inhuman trouble of cutting hounds 
in pieces for faults which (if entered at hare) they have been incited 
to commit.” 

Breakfast over, our cavalcade, consisting of the master, whips, and 
kennel man, the yacht party, and sundry neighbouring farmers who 
had got wind of the thing, proceeded to the scene of action. The 
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terriers—one of them, a descendant of the celebrated old Jock, a 
present from the humble writer of this article—were soon in requi- 
sition, and were tried at one or two holts without success. Presently, 
however, young Jock was heard hard at it under an enormous 
“ beetling crag,” and a couple of fine cubs bolted gallantly for the 
open—that is to say, bolted from their lair, came above ground, and 
made off. The terriers were caught up by the old kennel man, and 
the pack, with ancient Turpin for guide, laid on upon the line of the 
cub that looked most likely to cut out the work. 

The alacrity with which the new entry stooped to the scent, under 
the preceptorship of old Turpin, would have been surprising had it 
not transpired that they had already been partially initiated into the 
mysteries of hunting by means of a surreptitious drag, manufactured 
out of a tame fox bed under the management of old Dick the kennel 
man. ‘Turpin, too, was a general favourite in the nursery it was easy 
to see, and his example in instantly acknowledging the game was 
promptly followed by the majority of the youthful pack, as if they 
had served a long apprenticeship to the most popular of trades. 
The cub turned out to be a foeman worthy of their prowess, for he 
led them and us straight away over boulder and morass for the 
opposite side’of the coast. As the crow flies, it was not more than 
seven or eight miles from coast to coast of this narrow neck of land, 
and the travelling was wild and difficult in the extreme. The vixen 
of this family of cubs, of which it was well known there were four, 
must have been an admirable preceptress of youth, and no doubt she 
had taken an early opportunity of teaching the young idea how to 
steer across country to another haven of shelter when the sanctity of 
their home should be invaded. 

Only one of our yacht party was mounted, the rest of us following 
the example of the flying tailor of Cheltenham, and pursuing the 
game on foot. It was fortunate for us, perhaps, that we did so, for 
our mounted friend floundered into a “custard pudding,” and was, 
to use the sporting phraseology of the day, “ out of the hunt” in no 
time. Vide “Blaine” for a description of the exploits of the Chelten- 
ham tailor, and you will find it worth your while, for he was an 
enthusiast, that same sporting tailor. The extrication of the hapless 
flounderer in the bog could not be effected without the aid of strong 
arms and ropes, and when that event was accomplished, neither 
biped nor quadruped showed any further inclination for continuing 
the chase, and a very pretty pair they looked when we rejoined them 
after pulling down the first cub. This feat the hounds achieved in a 
manner that was most gratifying to the master and all who witnessed 
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it, and auigured well for future distinction. We pressed him so 
closely, and the hounds were so active in cover—a furze brake of 
rather extensive dimensions—that we wore the fox down before he 
could make his point, the holts on the other side of the coast, and 
after being deprived of his brush he was thrown to the baying pack, 
and broken up in most approved fashion to the accompanying ortho- 
dox cheer of the “ Whoo-hoop.” 

The terriers were shortly again in request, and it was not long 
before another handsome cyb was bolted, the footers having appeared 
upon the scene before fresh hostilities were commenced. We had 
some trouble with this fellow, however, as he took it into his head 
to traverse the ground, or at least a good deal of it, over which the 
preceding chase had led us. The process of “lifting” had to be 
put into rather more practice than was judicious, perhaps, in the case 
of young hounds, but there was nothing else for it under the circum- 
stances, as old Turpin was the only old stager who was sufficiently 
up to snuff in the emergency. Young Reynard thought fit, under 
the delay caused by the hunting over the foiled ground, to rest for a 
while in the welcome shelter of the friendly brake alluded to, and 
upon a fresh find the hounds settled on his track with renewed 
energy, and pulled him down, too, before he could make his haven 
of rest. ‘The master courteously delayed breaking him up until the 
field had had time to come up, and the pack being now thoroughly 
well blooded and entered to the future business of their life, a move 
for refreshment was made to the house of a hospitable farmer who 
lived hard by, and whose invitation to partake of hunters’ beef and 
cider was not to be resisted. Our discomforted friend on the land- 
lord’s horse was by no means indifferent to such luxuries, and if 
copious potations of the exhilarating beverage mentioned are any 
test of unimpaired appetite, the sousing in the morass had done him 
no more harm than was to be cured by an inexpensive remedy. 
Beef! Mercy on us, the consumption was what Dominie Sampson— 
no mean judge, according to “ Guy Mannering ”—would have said 
was “ pro-di-gi-ous.” 

“We are hardly yet well breathed,” said the jolly farmer, “and 
surely you are not going to take the hounds home till we’ve had 
another burst of it. Eh, Master?” 

“ Oh, I’m at your service,” replied the master. “ For my part, I 
never care to go home as long as there’s light, but you see these are 
young hounds, farmer, and I don’t want to give ’em too much of a 
good thing at first.” 

“ Well, to be sure you might cow ’em with too much of it at first ; 
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but, bless your heart, they know all about it, and no mistake, and 
another turn will do ’em no harm.” 

The farmer's eldest son, a remarkably precocious youth, who liad 
gladdened the heart of his father by the performance of some feats 
of horsemanship that would have delighted an Agricultural Hall con- 
noisseur, so many puris had he encountered in his headlong career, 
was here observed to look uncommonly knowing, and to grin like 
unto a Cheshire cat. His respected and affectionate parent remarked 
as much, and the familiar simile, so far from abashing the youth, 
seemed rather to increase his self-satisfied risibility. There was 
something in the bare mention of the word “cat” that had for him 
a peculiar charm, and with a tremendous cachinnation he presently 
blurted out, 

“ T knowad to one, last week, down in our orchard.” 

** One what, you mooncalf?” said his father. 

“* Why, a marten-cat, to be sure.” 

“ A marten-cat !” exclaimed several, as if simultaneously struck 
‘with the astounding nature of the intelligence. 

“ Whew ! a marten-cat !” apostrophised the master. “ The very 
thing for young hounds. The devil a bit will we go home, farmer, 
if there is any chance of finding such game. A marten-cat! D’ye 
think we can find him, boy ?” 

“* Oh, ay, find him fast enough with the taryers.” 

“ Boot and saddle, then, gentlemen, and we'll soon see what 
account the new entry will make of a marten-cat. Old Meynell 
himself could not desire better sport than these beggars show, if 
there are not too many trees about.” 

Accordingly the terriers were put about their welcome labours. 
Sure enough, as the young Chawbacon had anticipated, the marten-cat 
was found in the thickset hedge of the orchard, before they had been 
at work ten minutes. ‘The terriers were suffered now to run with the 
hounds, and very effective service they rendered in the brakes and 
boulders, where the line lay, for they stuck to the scent manfully, 
when otherwise the sport must have been abandoned. 

The quarry was forced to resort to every wile he was master of, so 
hot and determined was the pursuit, while Chawbacon junior egged 
on his beloved “ taryers” with all the ardour of a. Nimrod, or rather 
of a Gabriel Faa or a Dandie Dinmont. Now the marten was “up 
a tree,” now squatting beneath a rock, and ever and anon bursting 
from scent to view, and making most uproarious and enjoyable fun 
for the footers, who from the perpetual checks were always able to 
be on good terms with the hounds. There were a lot of stunted 
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trees of all kinds about, such as may be seen on Dartmoor in “the 
lonely wood of Wistman,” and the shelter of these the cat was 
frequently seeking, but always to be summarily dislodged by the 
vigorous application of the whip of young Hodge, who appeared an 
old hand at the game. He was never at a loss, and whenever we 
thought the thing all over, his joyous shout of “‘ Here ’e be!” set all 
right again, and away we went before the wind as if old Nick was at 
our heels. 

At last we got the quarry into a tremendously thick furze brake, 
and the hounds had had nearly enough of it, when we came to a 
sudden check which we almost despaired of hitting off. We hunted 
up to a certain point, beyond which we could not make it any further. 
The perplexity of men and dogs was remarkable, but Hodge to the 
rescue. Most of us had got into the brake, and were doing our best 
to remedy the error, when Hodge made a sudden dart forward, and 
with a furious cut of his whip caused the marten to dart off the furze 
bush, on the top of which he had stretched himself out high and dry. 
It was about the last place where anybody else would have been 
looking for him. 

The terriers gave the marten short shrift now, and we ran into him 
within less than five minutes, old Turpin and Jock soon finishing 
matters before the open was reached. The master and all hands 
were delighted ; and congratulating the former upon the success of 
the first day’s cub-hunting and the gallantry of the new entry—who 
had had as good an initiation as it was possible to give them— 
we departed for the Queen’s, where, over a good dinner and a game 
of billiards, we, later on, fought our battles o’er again with the master 


and a select circle. 
SiRIvus. 





DARTMOOR. 
THE SCENE OF THETAUTUMN MANCUVRES, 1873. 


OMPARATIVELY few persons had so much as heard 
of Dartmoor until the’announcement recently made that 
the autumn manceuvres were to be held there, and of 
these few a very select number indeed knew or know 

what is meant by the name. The traveller on the South Devon line 
with his face set towards Torquay, the Lizard, or the “ thundering 
shores of Bude and Boss,” catches glimpses of a high moorland on 
his right, but from those glimpses can form no adequate idea of the 
wild and wide stretch of mountains, rivers, morasses, and tors along 
whose southern border he is hurrying. 

The Moor, as it is par excellence, and with a sort of affectionate 
pride, always called by those who live near and therefore love it, 
extends some twenty-two miles from north to south, z.¢, from Oke- 
hampton to Cornwood, and sixteen or eighteen miles from east to 
west, .¢., from Ashburton or Moreton-Hampstead to Tavistock. And 
within these limits what a marvellous variety of scenery is there to 
be found by the lover of nature who can eschew first-class carriages 
and monster hotels, and trust to his legs for conveyance and to vil- 
lage inns and farm houses for shelter and refreshment! There are 
the richly-wooded combes or valleys on the borders of the Moor, 
deep clefts where the rushing stream—sometimes clear as crystal, at 
other times turbid and swollen from the heavy rains—is heard but 
scarcely seen for the wealth of leafage which overhangs it. There is 
the stern and desolate grandeur of Yes Tor and Caws and Beacon, 
the highest mountains in England south of Skiddaw. There are 
weatherbeaten tors, sometimes surmounted with great piles of rocks of 
most fantastic shapes, castles you might fancy which giants have 
raised, or ruins of prehistoric cities ; and where will you find such 
effects of light and shade as here, when the reflections of the clouds 
are chasing each other along the green valleys and up the creamy 
sides of the tors? Where will the invalid find more invigorating 
and exhilarating breezes than those which in summer blow freshly 
across the lonely wastes of Dartmoor? Where will the angler tourist 
find rivers and streams so full of the wily trout? And where, if he 
is an archeologist, will he find so great a treasure of prehistoric 
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remains, stone circles, kist-vaens, Cromlechs, Dolmens, and ancient 
British hut dwellings as here, where modern artillery has just now 
been thundering forth, and armies have been arrayed in all the 
pageantry of mimic warfare ? 

In the towns and villages on the verge of the Moor, such as Chag- 
ford, Ashburton, Okehampton, and Lydford, and at the one moor- 
land settlement of Princetown (where the convict prison has suc- 
ceeded that for the confinement of French prisoners during the war with 
France which ended at Waterloo), are to be found primitive country 
inns with, as yet, primitive charges. Here the tourist may make trial 
of squab-pie, clotted cream, and junket, and luxuriate on Dartmoor 
mutton, or on the trout or salmon which he has himself lured from 
the neighbouring pools. 

Let him spend his days on the Moor in July or August, where 
though his watch may mark conventional hours of morning, noon, 
or evening, it is yet “‘ always afternoon ;” and where in settled summer 
weather there is a peculiar stillness under the brilliant sun, whose 
heat is, however, always tempered by the coolness born of the high 
elevation of the Moor, returning to his temporary home as the 
shadows of evening gather over the scene he will reluctantly leave ; 
and no matter how jaded he may have been when he left the busy 
city for his holiday, he will soon experience a sensation as of a new 
life and the vigour of returning health of mind and body. 

Nor need such an “outing” be without that spice of adventure 
which may be deemed necessary by the traveller to add piquancy to 
his tour. Even in that short summer which can scarcely be said to 
begin before July and which lasts only to the middle of September 
there are certain experiences—we can scarcely call them dangers— 
which are peculiar to Dartmoor. 

Be it understood that the Moor is traversed only by one main 
road, which runs east and west, from Chagford and Ashburton to 
Tavistock, though bifurcating at Two Bridges, near Princetown. 
Elsewhere, the rough tracks—for they deserve no other name—pene- 
trate some three or four miles towards the centre of the Moor, but 
never succeed in reaching it or in communicating with those which 
come from the opposite direction. If the traveller diverges from 
this main road, either to the north or south, or if he pursues any of 
the minor roads or tracks, he very soon finds himself dependent on 
map or compass for guidance. 

As then he takes the bearings of the tors and shapes his course 
accordingly, a small insignificant-looking cloud comes sailing along 
from the north-west or south-west, and lingers on the summit of one 
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of the tors, and the inexperienced traveller thinks nothing of it. 
But other clouds are soon attracted, and a curious gloom, as of an 
eclipse, gathers over the scene. The mist begins to roll down the 
slopes and to lie in the valleys beneath, and often within twenty 
-minutes of the first appearance of the first cloud the fog is so thick 
that it is impossible to see more than a few yards in any direction. 

If it be high summer there is every chance of the mist clearing 
away within an hour or two; and if unprovided with compass and 
ordnance map it is just as well to sit down and smoke, and wait. If 
you are near a stream, indeed, and know something of the locality, 
you can follow its course until you reach some familiar landmark. 
But to 4now Dartmoor involves more than one visit, or two, and until 
the tourist does know something of the Moor and its climate it is 
better in every way that he should trust to the guidance of one of the 
simple and obliging moor-men. Especially is this advisable, nay 
even necessary, as the summer passes into early autumn, for then the 
fogs become more frequent and persistent. The writer was on one 
occasion at Princetown when the fog came on about ten o’clock in 
the morning, and continued until two o’clock the next day. During 
all this time it was impossible to see more than a few yards before 
you, and to have been then in any of the wilder parts of the Moor 
would have certainly involved a damp bivouac under friendly rocks 
or in one of the few cattle sheds which are to be found in some of 
the valleys. Such is Dartmoor in summer. 

And if the Moor has its attractions and even its spice of danger 
for the tourist in summer, it is scarcely less worth visiting in mid- 
winter, for then, though it is in the very centre of semi-tropical Devon- 
shire, and though it is within twenty miles of mild and ever-genial 
Torquay, it has features which may be almost called Arctic. A snow- 
storm or hail-storm on Dartmoor would be no bad preparation for 
moose hunting in Newfoundland, or seal hunting farther north. Then 
the hardy moormen themselves are too wise to venture forth, unless 
the cattle have to be collected and brought in. The wind rushes 
fiercely and irresistibly over a score miles of ground with not a tree 
or wall to break its force, and is broken into wild swirls by the granite 
caps of the lofty tors. The snow drifts into the valleys and around 
the rocks in most fantastic shapes, soon obliterates the lower land- 
marks, and within an hour from the commencement of such a storm 
a great part of the Moor is simply impracticable for travelling. 

A story, which will give the reader some notion of what a Dart- 
moor winter is like, is told of an adventurous tourist who started one 
gray winter's morning from the Chagford side of the Moor to cross to 
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Tavistock. The main road, mentioned above, was plainly enough 
defined by the tall granite pillars, with the letters denoting the 
parishes of Chagford and Lydford on the sides, but before half the 
journey was accomplished the snow began to fall heavily. The 
traveller plodded on, becoming each hour more and more wearied, 
and his progress becoming slower and yet slower. Still the snow fell 
thickly, and he became more and more exhausted. The thing looked 
serious. The short winter’s day was rapidly giving place to night ; 
but happily the growing gloom became the medium which gave pro- 
mise of safety, for now he saw with joy a gleam of light shining from 
a farmhouse a little way off the road. Needless to say how eagerly 
he made for the welcome signal, and how on arrival at the house he 
was hospitably received by the inmates, gathered round the peat fire 
on the hearth, and supplied with food and a bed. 

Before retiring to rest, curiosity led him to examine his room 
narrowly. Under the bed was a long wooden box or chest, the lid 
of which was insecurely fastened down. Having removed the lid, to 
his horror he saw therein the corpse of an old man. His startled 
fancy at once conjured up visions of belated travellers lured to this 
remote dwelling by the light in the window, and murdered, of course, 
for the sake of the money or valuables they might have about them. 
There was no sleep for him that night! He hurriedly barricaded 
the door of the room with such articles of furniture as he could best 
move, and in default of a poker, and having left his walking-stick 
downstairs, he contemplated the contingency of having to use the 
leg of a table as a weapon, and sat down to wait for the expected 
attack. 

The long and silent hours passed away, however, without incident, 
and at last, his candle having burnt out, he slept long and soundly 
until awakened bya knock at the door, which sounded on his startled 
ear like the stroke of doom. But it was only a summons to break- 
fast, and on venturing downstairs, emboldened by the broad daylight, 
to the room where he had supped the night before, his éntertainers. 
expressed the hope that he had slept well and was refreshed. An 
explanation ensued. It appears that they had designedly omitted to 
tell him that the body of their late father was lying in the room 
above, lest he should, by so unusual a circumstance, be prevented 
from sleeping. ‘They had, in fact, been compelled to keep the body 
for more than a week from sheer inability to convey it through the 
deep snow to the churchyard at Lydford, twelve miles away, but, they 
naively added, they were sure their guest could experience no 
unpleasantness, as they had had the old gentleman we// salted / 
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On the whole, however, it will be admitted that for Dartmoor 
exploration summer is to be preferred to winter. 

On a certain summer day, the memory of which is still green, the 
writer started with a small party from a village on the northern skirts 
of the Moor, where they were sojourning, for a visit to Cranmere 
Pool. This is a peculiarly inaccessible and therefore seldom visited 
locality, in the very centre of the northern half of the Moor, and 
about half way between the main central road mentioned above and 
that road which in an almost parallel line leads from Okehampton to 
Exeter along the northern boundary of the Moor. The horses and 
ponies on which we rode were a very variegated selection indeed. 
The one that fell to the writer's lot—and all through was so given to 
failing that it would have been better for the rider’s peace of mind 
and comfort of body if he had been left at home—was something 
like the one described by Mark Twain in his “New Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress,” and which his temporary owner named “ Baalbee,” because 
he was such a magnificent ruin. There was evidently some blue 
blood in him, but he had seen better days, and those days had not 
been passed on rugged Dartmoor; the enthusiasm of youth had 
departed with its vigour. For a time, however, all went well. We 
were under the guidance of a farmer from the village. His wife 
made one of the party, and although she had been “bred and born” on 
Dartmoor, and had spent her life within five or six miles of Cran- 
mere, this was her first visit to “The Pool.” We wended our way 
along the soft springy turf under the slopes of Beestone and Hock 
Tors, and just beyond the “clitter” (as the huge masses of granite 
scattered in wonderful confusion round the bases of the tors are 
called) for about two miles. Then leaving Steeperton Tor on the 
left (the Taw gleaming and brawling in the valley between it and us), 
we kept along the ground above that river, passing some deserted tin 
workings on the way, until after about two hours’ riding we reached 
a point where the ground, or rather bog, became impracticable for 
horses. We were now on the verge of the highest plateau or rather 
central 1aorass of Dartmoor, and more than a mile of the very worst 
conceivable sort of bog had to be traversed before reaching the 
Pool. 

We left our horses and ponies in charge of the boys who had 
accompanied us from the village, and henceforth our mode of pro- 
gression consisted in picking out the hummock of heather-grown ground 
which seemed most likely to bear our weight, mentally measuring the 
width of the ditch or crevasse of soft black peat which separated us 
from it, and “taking” the leap as well as our respective ages and 
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rheumatisms might permit. The gentler sex came out wonderfully 
_ well in this rough sort of work, although one or two fell out (not i 
happily) and professed themselves satisfied. How our guide shaped 
his course was and is still a mystery to me. The morass was so 
extensive, and so entirely devoid of any marks appreciable even to 
an eye with some Dartmoor experience, that I began to think we 
should find ourselves, like Christian of old, in a real Slough of 
Despond, with no friendly hand stretched forth to help and 
rescue. 

I have a suspicion that our guide (like some guides in other 
remote localities) was not quite so well posted up in the matter as 
he professed to be. After some discussions, doublings, and more 
steeplechasing than perhaps ought to have been expected of us, the 
said guide, with all the exultation of the vanguard of the Grecian 
host, called out “The Pool! The Pool!”—to which the short- 
sighted members of the party rejoined, as well they might, “ Where ? 
Where ?” 

A pool meant, we presumed, a collection of water of some sort ; 
but all we could see here was a sort of depression in the surface of 
the morass of about three acres in extent. Yet this in popular 
estimation (and it is a case of “‘ Omne ignotum pro magnifico”) was 
Cranmere Pool, “the Mother of Waters.” And, indeed, if not here, 
still from the slopes of this great and dismal swamp rise the Taw and 
the two Okements, which fall into the Bristol Channel on the north, 
and the Tavy, the Dart, and the Teign, which flow southwards into 
the English Channel. 

And although disappointed at first at seeing no Pool, and no longer 
having any faith in Murray, who calls Cranmere “the largest sheet of 
water on Dartmoor,” we could not but congratulate ourselves on 
having reached so singular, so solitary, and so impressive a scene. 
It was indeed the realisation of lifelessness and desolation. Would 
that Doré¢ could be induced to transfer its presentment-to his sketch- 
book and gallery ! 

All around as far as we could see was nothing but the lumpy, 
broken, deeply-fissured bog, which the granite tops of the tors 
encircled as the prehistoric stones stand round the mystic grave 
circles so common on the Moor. There was just one glimpse, how- 
ever, of the world we had left to be had to the westward. There the 
valley of the West Okement widened under Great Kneeset, and 
Yes Tor down to Okehampton, and as it reached the lower-lying 
ground was green and full of soft shadows from the western sinking 
sun. This peep of life and fertility served as an admirable foil to 
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deepen and fix the impression which the solemn loneliness and 
barrenness around had produced on our minds. 

We sat down each on our selected hummock, rested for a while, 
and then set out on our return to the place where we had left 
Baalbec and the other horses and ponies. 

On the return journey the road was rougher and more rocky than 
that by which we had come. We kept more to the westward, under 
Dinger Tor, Higher Wilthayse, and Yes- Tor, the summits of which 
were now silvered over by the clear light of the rising moon. As the 
light of day faded and the road became more and more rocky, Baalbec 
seemed to become quite unnerved. He took to shuddering vio- 
lently, and making sudden and most inconvenient stops. When 
urged to go on he would fall on his knees as if praying to be left 
alone to die. Eventually I had to get off and lead him, and as he 
every now and then lurched helplessly over a granite boulder (he 
must have been as short-sighted as his temporary owner!) it became 
advisable to give him a very wide berth. More than once he knocked 
his distracted leader away like a ball from a cricket bat, into a water- 
course or against a bank of heather. He could not have been more 
thankful than the writer was when we once more found ourselves in 
sight of the village church and on a macadamised road. 

Such is one out of the many enjoyable rambles on Dartmoor to 
which the tourist is invited. One other feature of this district has 
been just glanced at, but deserves more notice—viz., the archzo- 
logical. There are, indeed, no gigantic constructions such as Stone- 
henge, no vast mounds like Avebury, to be found on the Moor ; but, 
owing perhaps to the sparse population and the inclemency of the 
weather during the greater part of the year, Dartmoor is richer in 
well-preserved prehistoric memorials than any other part of England. 

There are stone circles at Scorshill and Fernworthy and on the 
Erme ; parallel alignments at Merivale Bridge of perhaps a quarter ot 
a mile in length, and at Cholwich Town Moor near Cornwood ; 
Cromlechs at Drewsteignton (albeit “ restored ”), Dolmens at Merivale 
Bridge, and Trowlsworthy Tor, all of which can only be matched at 
Carnac and in Algeria. 

Murray’s “ Handbook to Devon ” and Rowe's “ Perambulations 
of Dartmoor ” will afford to the student-tourist all necessary informa- 
tion as to localities, &c.; and among later works he should consult 
Ferguson's “Rude Stone Monuments” and Mr. Spence Bate’s con- 
tributions on the subject to the “Transactions of the Devonshire 
Association for the Advancement of Literature and Science.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 


TRIAL FOR CONSPIRACY. 


WHOMAS WALKER was, in his way, a humourist as 
well as a patriot. The Reformer was occasionally sunk 
in the wag. One night, returning home, probably from 

» some meeting of his party, he saw a man put his 
head to the iron grating of a cellar window, and heard him say 
“Twig!” In answer a hand was thrust out well laden with tid-bits ; 


and the man went gaily on his way. A few nights afterwards, pass- 
ing the same cellar window on his homeward road, Mr. Walker 
determined to try his fortune. He put his mouth to the grating and 
cried “‘ Twig,” and waited a moment. A huge turkey-leg was thrust 
out. The magistrate took it, and carried it home in triumph to his 
astonished family. 

In 1788 we find his friends Richard Tickell and Joseph Richard- 
son amusing themselves by forwarding him the following memo- 
rial :— 


“A Jomt MemoriAL or RICHARD TICKELL AND JOSEPH 
RICHARDSON TO THOMAS WALKER, Esq. 


“Most Humbly Sheweth,— 

“That your memorialists have long been afflicted with close and 
pressing Grievances, to which they have submitted with silent 
Patience and exemplary Resignation. That the former of your 
memorialists is touched by Distresses that go to the very Bottom of 
his Comforts—that newer and closer Difficulties press hard upon 
the latter, and, as it were, cling to his very heart itself. 

“That the one contemplates with melancholy concern the forlorn 
and desolate Situation of his Chairs and Sopha, without a decent 
covering to rescue them from absolute Nakedness. 
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“That the other anticipates with dismal Apprehensions the coming 
Horrors of approaching Winter through the ruins of dilapidated 
Waistcoats and lacerated Manchester. 

“ That these Evils have hitherto been tolerated by your sea¢/ess and 
vestless memorialists from a firm, confident, and they trust well- 
governed Relyance on the Ability, the Justice, the good Faith, and 
the undisputed Honour of that beneficent Friendship to which they 
thus humbly submit the melancholy Statement of their unparalleled 
Necessities. 

“That your memorialists derive a further ground of implicit reli- 
ance on the decisive and prompt assistance of their trusty Patron, 
from remembering the liberal grants which he has nobly bestowed 
upon a fellow-labourer in the cause of Manchester and Freedom ; 
who now in the capacity of a Doctor of Civil Law is relieved from 
the many hard embarrassments which your memorialists are fated 
to sustain in humbler lines of patient perseverance. 

“That, in order to mark the utmost readiness upon their parts to 
diminish the inconveniences of this joint taxation of their Friend, 
they hereby engage to pay the carriage of the several Parcels to be 
forwarded to them upon this occasion ; and further, that they hereby 
solemnly declare that neither their Upholsterers’ nor their Taylors’ 
Bills shall be transmitted to Mr. Walker, for the making up of any 
of the respective materials to be by him contributed on the present 
emergency ; however indispensably they may find themselves obliged 
to send any others of a different description. 

“That your memorialists most humbly conclude with briefly re- 
assuring you of their distresses, as well as of your own undertaking— 
convinced that you will feel for the former with as much humanity as 
you will exercise the latter with spirit and enthusiasm, more especially 
when you are acquainted that the Paper of the former’s Apartments 
is French Grey, and the Coats of the latter of British Blue. 

“ And your memorialists will ever pray, &c.” 


The fund of humour that was in Jacobin Walker, long after he had 
been very rudely buffeted by the world, and that showed itself in the 
midst of his hard labours, and under the weight of virulent party 
persecution ; is appealed to in the above whimsical memorial from a 
side that lets us see the Manchester merchant's unflagging generosity 
also. In the thickest of the fight he had always time for welcome 
kindnesses. Horne Tooke writes to him from Wimbledon (Feb. 10, 


1796) :-— 
“ My dear Sir,—On Sunday last (February 7) I received both your 
letter and present, for which I am much obliged to you. Your goose- 
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berries and potatoes shall be carefully planted, and I will not spare 
_ manure. Justice shall be done to them—and the same I promise to 
any other things, or persons, which you may at any time put into 
my hands. Justice to Red Traitors. 

“‘ Gurney has taken the trial better than any other man would have 
taken it. But it is not quite fairly given as it respects me. The 
Chief Justice, the Attorney-General, the Solicitor-General, Erskine, 
Gibbs, were all permitted to see it, previously to publication, con- 
sequently to correct ; I was not permitted to see it. Upon reading 
the trial, I found there were strong (if not good) reasons. why I 
should not. 

“T was too kind to Beaufoy. He deserved hanging ; but not so 
much as his leaders, who are, I trust, reserved for it. 

“T shall be happy to see your brother—still happier to see you, - 
when the opportunity comes. 

“Cooper is judge of his district : I wish he was Chief Justice of 
England. I write hastily, because the frank will not serve to-morrow. 
God bless you and your family. I do not know whether Tuffer is 
yet come to England. How long will it be before England comes 


to itself ? 
“JoHN Horne Tooke.” 


The friendship had warmed between the two before 1799, when 
Tooke writes :— 


‘*T this moment receive your most agreeable notice: you break in 
upon no engagement of mine; and if you did, my engagements 
should bend without breaking. We will expect you till we see you ; 
desiring you to pay no’other regard to time, but as it shall best suit 
yourselves. My love to your son and daughter. My girls desire the 


same. 
“‘ Your very affectionate, 


**J. Horne Tooke.” 


The visit was impeded by an attack of measles, suffered by Miss 
Walker ; whereupon Tooke wrote :—“ One of my maids has left me, 
and I have not yet supplied her place. My other maid is ill; and I 
am forced to borrow, in the middle of the day, Sir F. Burdett’s only 
maid, for at present he has only one in his house (Lady Burdett 
having taken the four other maidservants with her.)” He adds :— 
“Tf at any time I can make myself, my house, or anything that belongs 
to me useful, pleasant, or convenient to you or any of your family, I 
shall like myself and all that belongs to me the better for it, for I am 
most sincerely your affectionate friend.” 
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It was Mr. Walker’s gracious habit to send his fruit, his game, his. 
flowers, and of his manufactures to his friends. Thanks for gifts are 
in half the bulky volumes of letters he left behind him. The Hon. 
Thomas Erskine writes (roth April, 1787) to thank his friend for his 
present of fabrics, and says he shall value it “not merely for the 
beauty of the manufacture, but for the respect I have for the giver ;” 
and hopes to be favoured with his company to dinner before he 
leaves town. Mr. Erskine concludes, “I ever am, dear sir, sincerely 
yours.” Afterwards Mr. Erskine visited his friend at Barlow. 

In Hone’s brief memoir he observes:—“ The devotedness 
displayed by Mr. Walker, both on this (the abolition of the Fustian 
Tax) and other public occasions, and the personal sacrifices he made, 
were exemplary if they were not imprudent.” Their imprudence was. 
shown in the ingratitude which rewarded them, and in the shameless. 
persecution which attacked his honour and sought his life. He 
triumphed before a jury of his countrymen ; but as a merchant he was. 
gradually reduced from affluence to suffer by narrow means. The 
beginning of his downward course as a manufacturer dates from his 
arraignment for conspiracy. 

** Convinced,” the writer of the notice on his death observes, “ that 
a renovation of some parts of our constitution, of which the lapse of 
time had destroyed the stability or injured the purity, was essentially 
necessary for the maintenance both of the just rights of the Crown, 
and the natural liberties of the people ; he assisted in the establish- 
ment of an association for diffusing political knowledge, which was 
called the ‘ Constitutional Society,’ and of which he was chosen chair- 
man. But although the Minister of the day had himself been an active 
promoter of similar institutions, yet when he had sacrificed his prin- 
ciples to the prejudices of those who looked with alarm on the 
dawning liberties of France, the strong hand of power was exerted to 
check the growth of liberal principles and constitutional information. 
Under the pretexts of ‘ meditated revolution,’ and of danger to the 
existence of ‘social order and religion,’ the liberties of the subject 
were infringed in an unprecedented and outrageous manner, an 
extensive encouragement was given to hired spies and informers, and 
in the latter part of 1793 Mr. Walker and six of his friends, as well as 
many other men of eminence in different parts of the kingdom, were 
arrested on a charge of ‘conspiring to overthrow the Government, 
and to assist the King’s enemies in their intended invasion of the 
kingdom.’ Under this charge these seven gentlemen were tried at 
Lancaster on the 2nd April, 1794.” 

Mr. Walker, to use engraver Sharpe’s jocular phrase, had been kind 
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enough to get into a good scrape. The Government, in their prose- 
cutions, wanted “to pick their birds,” and in Mr. Pitt’s Man- 
chester enemy (who by his energy had laid the foundation of Man- 
chester’s greatness) they had secured a good one. The shameless 
measures that were used in order to secure a verdict against Mr. 
Walker and his companions were afterwards exposed in Mr. Walker’s 
“ Review of Political Events” in Manchester. The informer was 
engaged to swear away the liberty of the accused. Benjamin Booth 
confessed that when he was confined in the New Bailey every possible 
effort was made by the Rev. Mr. Griffith and by the taskmaster and 
others—notabilities of Manchester—to make him join evidence with 
the informer Dunn, “ three very young children and a wife’s distresses ” 
being continually held up to him to compel his assent. He was 
assured that the Government “did not want to take Walker's life ; 
but something which would subject him to fine and imprisonment.” 
To the man’s honour be it recorded that he recanted the false 
evidence which had been extorted from him by threats of the halter 
and the disgrace of his family, the moment he was set at liberty. 
Dunn, who was kept as nearly drunk as possible by order of the 
Reverend Justice Griffith, went through with his infamous task. To 
humour him and keep up his courage, this clergyman did not scruple 
to give directions that he should be provided with all the drink he 
required, and that he should board with the taskmaster’s family. 
Dunn knew his power and drank his fill. The copy of the bill for 
Dunn and Booth and their wives, sent by the taskmaster of the New 
Bailey to the clergyman John Griffith, who had the false witness in 
charge, was obtained afterwards by Mr. Walker. 

“Robinson says” (I am quoting Mr. Walkers “ Political 
Events ”) “when he first saw Dunn it was at John Griffith’s (the 
clergyman’s), and Dunn was then drunk. Griffith told Robinson that 
Dunn had then drunk a bottle of shrub or sherry, but he don’t 
remember which. Dunn told Robinson he thought of going to 
America, and they had disappointed him, otherwise he should not 
have done anything of this kind—meaning swearing against Walker, 
Paul,.or others ; he then said he wished he was dead ; he also told 
Robinson he was to have had his place as taskmaster at the New 
Bailey, but for his having to appear in evidence against Walker, Paul, 
Collier, Jackson, and others, and that it would look bad if he had it. 
Robinson says Dunn hurt his fingers, and desired his wife to give him 
a little rum to bathe them ; she brought out a bottle nearly full; but 
Robinson being cailed away Dunn stole the rum and drank it. As 
soon as Mrs. Robinson missed the rum she went into Dunn’s room 
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and accused him with stealing the rum, and asked him if he was not 
afraid it would kill him ; he answered he wished it would, for he 
wished he was dead. Dunn was not well for two or three days after. 
Robinson says his face seemed inflamed and red the next day. As 
Robinson was ordered to indulge Dunn in everything, he had leave 
to go with him to Blakely Rush-burying, or wake. Dunn ordered 
five shillings worth of liquor, and placed the reckoning to John 
Griffith. Robinson thinks the landlord’s name is Travis, but is not 
sure ; it was a publick-house on the left-hand side.” 

This work of warming and humouring a false witness obtained 
“ much credit” for the Rev. John Griffith with the High Church party 
in Manchester. He did not steal the praise. Mr. Walker says :— 
“The Rev. Mr. Griffith, junior, told a person, through whom it comes 
to me, that Dunn was a long time before he would say anything, but 
that he (Griffith) out with a decanter of strong Hollands gin, or shrub, 
and made the dog drunk, and then he began to open ; that he showed 
him (Dunn) his examination when he came to himself, and that he 
had always stood to it since. The same person has also heard the 
reverend magistrate declare that he would not leave Walker a pair of 
shoes—he would ruin him. In conformity to this, Griffith junior has 
also declared in the presence of other persons his readiness to stab 
Walker, and that he would hang him if possible.” 

In this way the testimony was produced on which Mr. Walker and 
six others were tried at Lancaster as “wicked, seditious, and ill- 
disposed persons, and disaffected to our Sovereign Lord the now 
King and the Constitution and Government of this kingdom as by 
law established, &c.” A warrant for high treason had been issued— 
but was not executed. The prisoners were charged with having 
conspired “with force and arms” to overthrow the Government ; to 
aid and assist the French, then the King’s enemies ; and, for these 
purposes, with having drilled their accomplices. Mr. Walker was 
charged, on Dunn’s testimony, with having said—‘“ What are kings? 
Damn the King; what is he to us? If I had him in my power, I 
would as soon take his head off as I would tear this paper.” With 
this expression, Mr. Walker—according to Dunn—tore a piece of 
paper asunder. 

Mr. Walker, when the trial was called on (April 2, 1794) at Lan- 
caster before Mr. Justice Heath, found himself encompassed by 
powerful supporters. Among his own counsel were his staunch friends 
Erskine (who was his guest) and Felix Vaughan ; but long before the 
day of hearing the public men with whom he acted had gathered 
about him. I find in Mr. Walker’s correspondence a letter from 
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Thomas Clarkson dated November 13, 1793, from Chester. He 
says: “I have no business at Manchester, but wishing to see you on 
the Business of the impending Tryal, and to go over some points 
which it may be useful to the Cause to ascertain, it is my Intention 
to visit you. I shall hardly I think be at Manchester till the 16th in 
the morning. I am on Horseback. I don’t wish it to be known 
that I am at Manchester, and should therefore like to ride up to 
your House, and spend the day with you, and be off next 
morning.” 

Mr. Law, Attorney-General for the County Palatine of Lancaster, 
led for the Crown ; and in his opening address to the jury dwelt on 
the heinous nature of the vpinions and operations of the Manchester 
Constitutional Society—as attested by Dunn. Mr. Law said : 

“It was about the close of the year 1792 that the French nation 
thought fit to hold out to all the nations on the globe, or rather, I 
should say, to the discontented subjects of all those nations, an 
encouragement to confederate and combine together, for the purpose 
of subverting all regular established authority amongst them, by a 
decree of that nation of the 19th of November, 1792, which I con- 
sider as the immediate source and origin of this and other mischievous 
societies. ‘That nation, in convention, pledged to the discontented 
inhabitants of other countries its protection and assistance, in case 
they should be disposed to innovate and change the form of govern- 
ment under which they had heretofore lived. Under the influence of 
this fostering encouragement, and meaning, I must suppose, to avail 
themselves of the protection and assistance thus held out to them, 
this and other dangerous societies sprang up, and spread themselves 
within the bosom of this realm. Gentlemen, it was about the period 
I mentioned, or shortly after-—I mean in the month of December, 
which followed close upon the promulgation of this detestable decree, 
that the society on which I am about to comment, and ten members 
of which are now presented in trial before you, was formed. [The 
Manchester Society was formed in October, 1790.] The vigilance 
of those to whom the administration of justice and the immediate 
care of the police of the country is primarily entrusted, had already 
prevented or dispersed every numerous assembly of persons which 
resorted to public-houses for such purposes; it therefore became 
necessary for persons thus disposed to assemble themselves to do so, 
if at all, within the walls of some private mansion. The president 
and head of this society, Mr. Thomas Walker, raised to that bad 
eminence by a species of merit which will not meet with much favour 
or encouragement here, opened his doors to receive a society of this 
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sort at Manchester, miscalled the Reformation Society: the name 
may, in some senses, indeed import and be understood to mean a 
society formed for the purpose of beneficial reform; but what the 
real purposes of this society were you will presently learn, from their 
declared sentiments and criminal actings. He opened his doors, 
then, to receive this society ; they assembled, night after night, in 
numbers, to an amount which you will hear from the witnesses ; 
sometimes, I believe, the extended number of such assemblies 
amounting to more than a hundred persons. There were three con- 
siderable rooms allotted for their reception. In the lower part of the 
house, where they were first admitted, they sat upon business of. less 
moment, and requiring the presence of smaller numbers; in the 
upper part, they assembled in greater multitudes, and read, as in a 
school, and as it were to fashion and perfect themselves in every- 
thing that is seditious and mischievous, those writings which have 
been already reprobated by other juries sitting in this and other 
places, by the courts of law, and, in effect, by the united voice of 
both Houses of Parliament. ‘They read, amongst other works, 
particularly the works of an author whose name is in the mouth of 
everybody in this country ; I mean the works of Thomas Paine ; an 
author, who, in the gloom of a French prison, is now contemplating 
the full effects and experiencing all the miseries of that disorganising 
system of which he is, in some respects, the parent—certainly, the 
great advocate and promoter.” 

Mr. Law went on to argue from the reading of Paine, and the 
conversations that would naturally flow from such mischievous em- 
ployment, that the society drilled its members to assist the French, 
should they land, by force of arms. All this was based on the 
evidence of Dunn, given after the Rev. Justice Griffith had “out 
with a decanter of strong Hollands gin” and “made the dog drunk ;” 
and after he had been soaked in spirits by the taskmaster of the New 
Bailey. Mr. Law knew that his chief witness was a man whose 
character would not bear the light ; and he anticipated the line of 
defence by insinuating that the defendants had tampered with him. 
He endeavoured also to weaken the effect of Mr. Erskine’s per- 
suasive eloquence, by warning the jury against entanglement in the 
wiles of the famous advocate. “I have long,” said artful Mr. Law, 
“felt and admired the powerful effect of his various talents. I know 
the ingenious sophistry by which he can mislead, and the fascination 
of that eloquence by which he can subdue the minds of those to 
whom he addresses himself. I know what he can do to-day, by 
seeing what he has done upon many other occasions before. But, at 
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the same time, gentlemen, knowing what he is, I am somewhat con- 
soled in knowing you.” 

Dunn, in the witness-box, was by far too good a witness. He remem- 
bered everything that took place at the meetings of the Reformation 
Society at Mr. Walker’s house; that the members were regularly 
drilled ; that there were rejoicings at the death of the French king, 
and the general expression of a desire that Capet’s fate might be that 
of all kings; that Mr. Walker said King George had seventeen 
millions of money in the Bank of Vienna, and that he would not give 
one penny to serve the poor—‘‘damn him and all kings ;’ that the 
number of the French who were to land was estimated at fifty thou- 
sand ; and that the members of the society generally, entered Mr. 
Walker’s premises by the back door. But when taken in hand by 
Mr. Erskine, the perjured informer broke down completely. He 
was insolent, audacious, defiant at times, as when, in answer to the 
inquiry who paid for his drink in prison, he said nobody—adding 
“No, upon my oath; that is plump.” He contradicted himself 
at every turn. Having sworn “plump” that nobody gave him 
a drop of drink, he admitted a few minutes afterwards that he 
got a glass of shrub from Mr. Griffith. He denied that he had 
ever ,been on his knees to Mr. Walker begging his forgiveness 
for the wrong he had done him, in bearing false witness against 
him. An almost uninterrupted tissue of falsehoods fell from the 
lips of this poor wretch, who could neither read nor write, who 
had been a weaver by trade, and then a discharged soldier; and 
who, even in the midst of his infamous work, was moved by qualms 
of conscience to wish that death might end his. career. Yet on his 
evidence, and some immaterial testimony from the constable who 
watched Mr. Walker's house, the case for the Crown entirely rested. 

Mr. Erskine opened the defence with a most solemn exordium :— 

“T listened with the greatest attention (and in honour of my 
learned friend I must say with the greatest approbation) to much of 
his address to you in the opening of this cause ; it was candid and 
manly, and contained many truths which I have no interest to deny ; 
one in particular, which involves in it indeed the very principle of the 
defence—the value of that happy constitution of government which 
has so long existed in this island: I hope in God that none of us 
will ever forget the gratitude which we owe to the Divine Providence, 
and, under its blessing, to the wisdom of our forefathers, for the 
happy establishment of law and justice under which we live ; and 
under which, thank God, my clients are this day to be judged: great 
indeed will be the condemnation of any man who does not feel and 
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act as he ought to do upon this subject ; for surely if there be one 
privilege greater than another which the benevolent Author of our 
being has been pleased to dispense to His creatures since the 
existence of the earth which we inhabit, it is to have cast our lots in 
such a country and in such an age as that in which we live: for 
myself, I would in spirit prostrate myself daily and hourly before 
Heaven to acknowledge it, and instead of coming from the house of 
Mr. Walker, and accompanying him at Preston (the only truths which 
the witness has uttered since he came into Court), if I believed him 
capable of committing the crimes he is charged with, I would rather 
have gone into my grave than have been found as a friend under his 
roof.” 

Pointing to the prisoners, Mr. Erskine observed that at the head 
of them “stands before you a merchant of honour, property, 
character, and respect ; who has long enjoyed the countenance and 
friendship of many of the worthiest and most illustrious persons in 
the kingdom, and whose principles and conduct have more than 
once been publicly and gratefully acknowledged by the community of 
which he is a member, for standing forth the friend of their commerce 
and liberties, and the protector of the most essential privileges which 
Englishmen can enjoy under the laws.” 

Mr. Erskine then went on to describe the actual condition of 
public affairs ; and held that in such times especially “ such a prose- 
cution against such a person” ought to have had a strong foundation. 
The Sovereign had said from the Throne that the French Repub- 
licans were meditating an invasion of England ; and the people were 
astir from one end. of the kingdom to the other to repel it. Mr. 
Erskine asked :—“ In such a state of things, and when the public 
transactions of Government .and justice in the two countries pass 
and repass from one another as if upon the wings of the wind, is it a 
politic thing to prepare this solemn array of justice upon such 2 dan- 
gerous subject without a reasonable foundation, or rather without an 
urgent call, and at a time too when it is our common interest that 
France should believe us to be what we are and ever have been, one 
heart and soul to protect our country and our Constitution? Is it 
wise or prudent, putting private justice wholly out of the question, 
that it should appear to the councils of France, apt enough to exag- 
gerate advantages, that the judge representing the Government in 
the northern district of this kingdom should be sitting here in judg- 
ment in the presence of all the gentlemen whose property lies in the 
county, assembled, I observe, upon the occasion, and very properly, 
to witness so very interesting a process, to trace and to punish the 
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existence of a rebellious conspiracy to support an invasion from 
France ?” 

Mr. Erskine dwelt on the inevitable effect of the trial, observing 
that the rumours and effect of it would spread where the evidence 
might not travel to act as an antidote to the mischief. “Good God !” 
the advocate exclaimed, ‘can it be for the interest of Government 
that such a state of this country should go forth ?—and this on the 
unsupported testimony of a common soldier, or rather a common 
vagabond discharged as unfit to be a soldier ; a wretch, lost to every 
sense of God and religion, who avows that he has none for either, 
and who is incapable of observing even common decency as a wit- 
ness in the court.” He then described the foundation, object, and 
aims of the Constitutional Society and the Reformation Society— 
bodies of Liberals and Dissenters who advocated the reform of Par- 
liament, and the removal of religious disabilities, in an orderly 
manner, and that met at Mr. Walker’s house only after the publicans, 
through the wanton pressure of the Church and King men, had 
driven them from every place of public meeting in the town. 

“Gentlemen,” Mr. Erskine resumed, “ this is the genuine history 
of the business, and it must therefore not a little surprise you that 
when the charge is wholly confined to the use of arms, Mr. Law 
should not even have hinted to you that Mr. Walker’s house had 
been attacked, and that he was driven to stand upon his defence ; as 
if such a thing had never had an existence ; indeed, the armoury 
which must have been exhibited in such a statement would have but 
ill suited the indictment or the evidence, and I must therefore under- 
take the description of it myself. 

“The arms having been locked up as I told you (after the memo- 
rable attack upon Mr. Walker’s house) in the bedchamber, I was 
shown last week into this house of conspiracy, treason, and death, 
and saw exposed to view the mighty armoury which was to level the 
beautiful fabrick of our constitution, and to destroy the lives and 
properties of seven millions of people ; it consisted first of six little 
swivels purchased two years ago at the sale of Livesey, Hargrave, 
and Co. (of whom we have all heard so much) by Mr. Jackson, a 
gentleman of Manchester, who is also one of the defendants, and 
who gave them to Master Walker, a boy about ten years of age; 
swivels, you know, are guns so called because they turn upon a pivot, 
but these were taken off their props, were painted, and put upon blocks 
resembling carriages of heavy cannon, and in that shape may be fairly 
called children’s toys ; you frequently see them in the neighbourhood of 
London adorning the houses of sober citizens, who, strangers to Mr. 
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Bruwn and hjs improvements, and preferring grandeur to taste, place 
them upon their ramparts at Mile End orIslington: having been, like Mr. 
Dunn (I hope I resemble him in nothing else), having like him served 
His Majesty as a soldier (and I am ready to serve again if my 
country’s safety should require it), I took a closer review of all I saw, 
and observing that the muzzle of one of them was broke off, I was 
curious to know how far this famous conspiracy had proceeded and 
whether they had come into action, when I found the accident had 
happened on firing a feu de joie wpon His Majesty’s happy recovery, 
-and that they had been afterwards fired upon the Prince of Wales’s 
birthday. These are the only times that in the hands of these conspi- 
rators these cannon, big with destruction, had opened their little 
mouths: once to commemorate the indulgent and benign favour of 
Providence in the recovery of the Sovereign, and once as a con- 
gratulation to the Heir Apparent of his Crown on the anniversary of 
his birth. 

“T went next, under the direction of the master general of this 
-ordnance (Mr. Walker’s chambermaid), to visit the rest of this for- 
midable array of death, and found next a little musketoon about so 
high [describing it]. I put my thumb upon it, when out started a little 
bayonet, like the Jack-in-the-box which we buy for children at a fair. 
In short, not to weary you, gentlemen, there was just such a parcel of 
arms of different sorts and sizes as a man collecting among his friends 
for his defence against the sudden violence of a riotous multitude 
might be expected to have collected ; here lay three or. four rusty 
guns of different dimensions, and here and there a bayonet or a broad- 
sword covered with dust so as to be almost undistinguishable ; for 
notwithstanding what this infamous wretch has sworn, we will prove 
by witness after witness, till you desire us to finish, that they were 
principally collected on the 11th of December, the day of the riot, 
and that from the 12th in the evening, or the 13th in the morning, 
they have been untouched as I have described them.” 

Mr. Erskine referred to the “‘ unnamed prosecutors,” and added 
that he was afraid to slander any man or body of men by even a 
guess upon the subject ; and talked of the time when the “ unnamed” 
ones were beating about for evidence, keeping Mr. Dunn, the while, 
‘walking like a tame sparrow through the New Bailey, fed at the 
public or some other expense, and suffered to go at large, though 
arrested upon a criminal charge and sent into custody under it.” If 
men were to be tried on such evidence as that of Dunn, who was 
safe? Mr. Erskine declared that he had no occasion to feel himself 
safer than his clients. “I,” he said, “ am equally an object of suspicion 
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as Mr. Waiker : it is said of Aim that he has been a member of 
a society for the reform of Parliament ; so have /, and so am / at 
this moment, and so at all hazards I will continue to be ; and I will 
tell you why, gentlemen: because I hold it to be essential to the 
preservation of all the ranks and orders of the State, alike essential 
to the prince and to the people. I have the honour to be allied to 
His Majesty in blood, and my family has been for centuries a part of 
what is now called the aristocracy of the country. I can therefore 
have no interest in the destruction of the constitution.” 

The advocate concluded with the followmg powerful appeal :— 

“Upon the whole, then, I cannot help hoping that my friend the 
Attorney-General, when he shall hear my proofs, will feel that a pro- 
secution like this ought not to be offered for the seal and sanction of 
your verdict. Unjust prosecutions lead to the ruin of all Governments ; 
for whoever'will look back to the history of the world in general, and 
of our own particular country, will be convinced that exactly in pro- 
portion as prosecutions have been cruel and oppressive, and main- 
tained by inadequate and unrighteous evidence, in the same pro- 
portion and by the same means their authors have been destroyed 
instead of being supported by them. As often as the principles of 
our ancient laws have been departed from in weak and wicked times, 
as often the Governments that have violated them have been suddenly 
crumbled into dust ; and, therefore, wishing, as I most sincerely do, 
the preservation and prosperity of our happy constitution, I desire to 
enter my protest against its being supported by means that are likely 
to destroy it. Violent proceedings bring on the bitterness.of retaliation, 
until all justice and moderation are trampled down and subverted. 
Witness those sanguinary prosecutions previous to the awful period 
in the last century, when Charles the First fell. That unfortunate prince 
lived to lament those vindictive “udgments by which his impolitic, 
infatuated followers imagined t! ey were supporting the throne ; he 
lived to see how they destroyed it. His throne, undermined by vio- 
lence, sank under him, and those who shook it were guilty in their 
turn. Such is the natural order of injustice, not of similar but of 
worse and more violent wrongs ; witness the fate of the unhappy Earl 
of Strafford, who, when he could not be reached by the ordinary laws, 
was impeached in the House of Commons, and who, when still beyond 
the consequences of that judicial proceeding, was at last destroyed by 
the arbitrary, wicked mandate of the Legislature. James the Second 
lived to ask assistance in the hour of his own distress from those 
whom he had cut off from the means of giving it ; he lived to ask 
support from the Earl of Bedford, after his son, the unfortunate Lord 
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Russell, had fallen under the axe of injustice. ‘I once had a son,’ 
said that noble person, ‘ who could have served your Majesty upon 
this occasion ;’ but there was then none to assist him. 

“TI cannot possibly tell how others feel upon these subjects, but I 
do know how it is their interest to feel concerning them. We ought 
to be persuaded that the only way by which Government can be 
honourably or safely supported is by cultivating the love and 
affection of the people; by showing them the value of the 
constitution by its protection; by making them understand its 
principles by the practical benefits derived from them; and 
above all, by letting them feel their security in the adminis- 
tration of law and justice. What is it in the present state of 
that unhappy kingdom, the contagion of which fills us with 
such alarm, that is the just object of terror? What, but that 
accusation and conviction are the same, and that a false witness or 
power without evidence is a warrant for death? Not so here ; long 
may the countries differ! and I am asking nothing more than that 
you should decide according to our own wholesome rules, by which 
our Government was established, and by which it has been ever 
protected. 

“ Put yourselves, gentlemen, in the place of the defendants, and 
let me ask if you were brought before your country upon a charge 
supported by no other evidence than that which you have heard to- 
day, and encountered by that which I have stated to you, what would 
you say, or your children after you, if you were touched in your 
persons or your properties by a conviction? May you never be put 
to such reflections nor the country to such disgrace! The best service 
we can render to the public is that we should live like one harmo- 
nious family, that we should banish all animosities, jealousies, and 
suspicions of one another, and that living under the protection of a 
mild and impartial justice, we should endeavour, with one heart, 
according to our best judgments, to advance the freedom and main- 
tain the security of Great Britain.” 

The evidence for the defence proved over and over again that 
Dunn had perjured himself; and when at length he was recalled to 
confront the testimony against him he was so drunk (having passed 
the interim at a public-house) that his evidence was almost unintel- 
ligible. It had been proved on irrefragable testimony that in a 
moment of contrition he had sought Mr. Walker out and had fallen 
on his knees, imploring his forgiveness for having sworn falsely against 
him ; but this he denied at first, then blurted out “1 went there when 
I was intoxicated, the same as I am now.” Afterwards he denied 
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the truth of all the evidence of Mr. Walker’s friends, clerks, and ser- 
vants, and was stopped at length by the Attorney-General for the 
County Palatine, who, albeit for the prosecution, testified himself to 
the honour of one of the witnesses whom Dunn marked as a perjurer. 
Mr. Law stopped the case, observing—* I cannot expect one witness 
alone, unconfirmed, to stand against the testimony of these witnesses ; 
I ought not to expect it.” The judge having commended the course 
adopted by the prosecution, the jury immediately acquitted the 
defendants. Mr. Erskine and Mr. Vaughan applied that Dunn 
might be committed, and they undertook to indict him for perjury. 

Mr. Justice Heath : “ Let him be committed; and I hope, Mr. 
Walker, that this will be an admonition to you to keep better com- 
pany in future.” 

Mr. Walker : “I have been in no bad company, my lord, except in 
that of the wretch who stands behind me; nor is there a word or an 
action of my life, in which the public are at all interested, that I wish 
unsaid, or undone, or that under similar circumstances I would not 
repeat.” 

Mr. Justice Heath : ‘You have been honourably acquitted, sir, and 
the witness against you is committed for perjury.” 

James Cheetham was waiting his trial “for damning the King and 
wishing he was guillotined,” on Dunn’s evidence ; but, the record 
says, the witness having been committed for perjury, a verdict of not 
guilty was given at once. 

Dunn was afterwards tried and convicted of ten several perjuries ; 
and this wretched tool of the Government was sentenced to two 
years’ imprisonment, and to stand in the pillory. “It must not be 
omitted”—I quote Hone’s biography of Mr. Walker—“ that the 
strongest suspicions of direct subornation of perjury were attached to 
some of the most active supporters of Government in this town 
(Manchester) ; and it was only by the timely repentance of one of 
their hired informers that Mr. Walker and his friends, innocent as 
they were of every offence whatever, escaped a charge of high trea- 
son. But the malice of his enemies was not satiated; the most 
deliberate attacks were made on his character and credit; and at 
length partly from these causes, and partly from the events of the 
war, his fortune sank at the conclusion of a seven years’ struggle.” 

From this period of persistent and cowardly persecution, in which 
the agents of Mr. Pitt were actively concerned, Mr. Walker was a 
victim to growing difficulties—albeit encompassed with crowds of 
friends, including the foremost Liberal men of his time. 

“The law,” Mr. Walker observes in his “ Political Events” (it 

VoL. XI., N.S. 1873. NN 
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has been frequently said in charges to grand juries, and it is 2 
favourite sentiment) “is alike open to the poor as to the rich ;” “ and 
so” (said Mr. Horne Tooke on some occasion) “is the London 
Tavern ; but they will give you a very sorry welcome unless you come 
with money sufficient to pay for your entertainment.” 

“TI have no scruple to say, from dear-bought experience, that there 
is no law in this country for the poor man. The expense of attorneys, 
and the expense of counsel, and the expense of witnesses, and the 
expense of stamps to the Government, and fees to the law officers, 
the expense of time, and of trouble, the neglect of business, and the 
anxiety of mind, are beyond calculation to those who have not had 
melancholy experience of the fact. Neither is there certainty of 
justice even to those who are able and willing to afford the expense 
of a prosecution, if the minds of jurors can be warped on the day 
of trial from all impartial considerations, by incessant falsehood and 
invective, from pulpits and printing houses, and parish associations. 
I have a right to complain of the expense of law when I can inform 
the reader, with truth, that the expenses of the trial, to which this is 
a sequel, including the prosecution of Dunn, amounted to nearly 
three thousand pounds. 

“T have a right to complain of the uncertainty of justice, after 
the trial of Benjamin Booth (who had been implored ‘ for God's sake 
and his family to join in Dunn’s evidence against Mr. Walker’) at 
Manchester ; after having perused the trial of Mr. Winterbotham ; 
after having seen the verdicts of a Warwickshire jury, and compared 
the compensations with the losses of the Birmingham sufferers. I 
know not in what tone of voice, nor with what cast of countenance, 
Mr. Windham pronounced that ‘¢he daw was equally open in ail cases,* 
but it was a cruel and malignant sarcasm ; and Mr. Windham could 
not but know that it was untrue when he uttered it. The law is 
indeed cpen to those who have the key of the Treasury to unlock it 
—it was open even to Thomas Dunn of infamous notoriety. Perhaps it 
would be also open to Mr. Windham—from the tender mercies of 
whose recommendation heaven defend the injured poor !” 


CHAPTER V. 
THE REFORMERS OF 1794. 


Six days after his acquittal, Mr. C. J. Fox wrote to Mr. Walker :— 
“* My dear Sir,—I do assure you that I have seldom felt more true 


* Speech in the House of Commons (December 17, 1792) in reply to Mr. Fox 
and Mr. Grey on the riots at Manchester. 
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satisfaction than I received from Heywood’s letter from Lancaster 
giving me the account of your complete triumph there. Your satis- 
faction ought to be (and I hope is) proportionate to the malignancy 
with which you have been persecuted ; and if it is you must be a 
very happy man. I beg you accept my sincere congratulations, and 
to believe me, dear Sir, your most faithful, humble servant, 

“C. J. Fox.” 


On the 23rd of May Mr. Erskine wrote to his friend and client, of 
the prosecutions that were then rife—“ But all redress is visionary. 
If honest men can defend themselves they are well off, without seek- 
ing to punish others. Your friends here are much disappointed at 
not seeing your trial published, and there are catchpenny things 
circulated to pass for it. It certainly throws great light upon 
the businesses which agitate the public at this moment, and its 
appearance now would be useful.” 

Congratulations flowed in from all sides. Earl Stanhope wrote 
from Mansfield Street (April 7, 1794) :—“‘I return you many thanks 
for your obliging letter of the 12th of March, and for the list of Toasts 
therein enclosed, drunk at the Church and King Club. I beg to 
congratulate you most cordially and sincerely on your late acquittal ; 


as also the other gentlemen indicted at the same time; being with 
zeal and Respect, Sir, your faithful fellow-citizen, STaNHore.” ‘There 
is an endorsement on Lord Stanhope’s note :— 
“Many years afterwards this republican peer had his portrait 
taken with a coronet in his hand !—such is the influence of circum- 


stances.” 
His lordship in citizen days addressed Mr. Walker as “ Dear 


citizen.” 

Gilbert Wakefield wrote from Hackney to congratulate the distin- 
guished Jacobin on “‘the defeat of his despicable adversaries.” The letter 
is dated July 15, 1794. “ Mr. Walker,” says the writer, “will rejoice 
with him on the glorious prospect of a speedy crisis to the abominable 
perversions of civil society ; in the subversion of which Mr. W. glories 
to have co-operated with Mr. Waiker, tho’ as a less vigorous and 
conspicuous agent.” 

Passing through Bury St. Edmunds, four days after the trial, on his 
way to London, Clarkson happened to fall in with the Courter, which 
gave him the news of his friend’s honourable acquittal ; and he wrote 
at once to say that he anticipated it, was overjoyed at it, and con- 
gratulated both Mr. and Mrs. Walker. His trusty friend Cooper (the 


ardent advocate of liberty and the vigorous pamphleteer) wrote from 
NN2 
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London that he had heard of the acquittal from a friend who had 
been in company with Lord Derby. His lordship abused the Ministry 
violently about the trial, and reprobated the conduct of the prosecu- 
tors severely. Lord Derby also said, “The Duke of Bedford is the 
honestest man publicly and privately in the kingdom.” 

The trial created a great sensation in London. On the 26th of 
April Mr. Erskine wrote to Mr. Walker pressing him for proofs of 
the shorthand notes. “I take it for granted you will publish it at 
Manchester, and I am sure it will be of infinite service to the cause 
of reform, and bring Government into great disgrace.” Mr. Erskine 
adds that he shall meet Fox, Sheridan, and Grey, on the following 
Monday, “when I mean to have some talk with them on that 
subject.” 

The subject was in. the mouths of all political men. After the war, 
the continuance of which, with vigour, had just been determined upon 
in Parliament—in spite of the exertions of the Duke of Bedford, 
Lords Lansdowne and Lauderdale, and Fox and Sheridan ; internal 
discontent, and the agitation to which it was giving ominous forms 
throughout*the land, were the subject of debate in every society. 
The conviction of two Scotch agitators—Muir and Palmer—for 
spreading Paine’s “Rights of Man,” and other tracts on cognate 
subjects distasteful to the Government, and for exhorting the people 
to resist the oppression under which they lived ; had created a pro- 
found sensation. The Scotch judges had sentenced the agitators to 
fourteen years’ transportation. Muir and Palmer were men of 
education and unblemished character, and their fate wakened the 
sympathies even of friends of the Ministry. The popular feeling 
was deepened and extended when the Scotch judges, a few months 
after they had doomed Muir and Palmer to Botany Bay, sentenced a 
batch of Scotch and English delegates of a convention held at Edin- 
burgh to promote sweeping Parliamentary Reforms, to a similar fate. 
In vain did Mr. Adam, a barrister of high repute and a member of 
Parliament, endeavour to modify the law, and to obtain mercy for the 
convicts, then on board transports at Woolwich ; in vain he pleaded 
—and with rare learning and perspicacity—that they had been illegally 
sentenced. Sheridan and Fox were the eloquent advocates of mercy, 
in opposition to Pitt, the Lord Advocate, ahd Mr. Secretary Dun- 
das, who found that the actual system was agreeable to the people at 
large. Dundas was, indeed, of opinion that the law was not suffi- 
ciently severe. This remark drew upon him the wrath of Fox, who 
cautioned Government against the risks and perils of an interference 
with the liberties of Englishmen. 
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But the friends of civil and religious liberty had small favour in 
those times, when the upper classes were labouring under fears raised 
by the French Revolution. _The man who advocated Parliamentary 
Reform was a dangerous malcontent—a Jacobin—an enemy to be 
rooted or driven out. It was in these days that crowds of disap- 
pointed English politicians, like Thomas Cooper—and later Mr. 
Walker’s youngest son, George Henry—emigrated to America; and 
that hundreds who could not emancipate themselves from the rigours 
of the time, dreamed of the liberty of Washington—and longed 
to be quit of the mother country. Three years after the trial Mr. 
Erskine wrote to Mr. Walker (April 6th, 1797) that everything was 
hopeless. ‘The Minister has acquired a holding which will enable 
him to pull the country to pieces, and we must all fall together. You 
see meetings are holding everywhere, and undoubtedly they are of 
value. If Manchester is ripe for it I hope you will succeed in getting 
one.” Mr. Walker, much as he had suffered, in mind and in purse— 
and then, apparently, to no purpose—was as ready as ever in the 
good cause ; and as active a correspondent and subscriber as ever 
in all good movements. 

Much of the Walker correspondence is interesting, as illustrating the 
feeling of the time and the profound effect which was created in Eng- 
land by the startling series of events that succeeded the dethronement 
of Louis the Sixteenth. The severities practised in England by the 
Church and King party upon all who sympathised with the French 
patriots were the cowardly cruelties of fear. The trial of Mr. Walker, 
on evidence bought by a clergyman from a drunken weaver, is a fair 
sample of the manner in which Church and King men proceeded 
in all directions against the societies and clubs that had spread 
throughout the empire—with Hardy’s London club for organising 
centre. The demand of these clubs was for radical reform. Their 
sedition was no more than that extent of liberalism which has since 
led the way to peerages. But the popular leaders of those days were 
before their time. The prosecution of Mr. Joyce, a tutor in Lord 
Stanhope’s family, of Horne Tooke, of Mr. Kydd, a rising barrister, 
was on the pattern of that by which Mr. Walker had suffered. Mr. 
Fox and Mr. Grey raised their voices in vain against Mr. Pitt’s whole- 
sale severities ; and protested, unregarded, that Ministers were inaugu- 
rating a Reign of Terror. The societies against which penal laws were 
to be applied were but associations for bringing about universal 
suffrage ; a convention was but a general meeting, or assembly, of 
these thoroughly lawful associations. British Ministers were doing 
exactly that which had ruined France. Had the French enjoyed the 
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liberties which were the right of Englishmen, Louis’ head had never 
fallen on the Place de la Concorde. Pitt, the sometime Reformer, 
had become Pitt the prosecutor, with the help of a hired’host of 
informers. He was attacking Horne Tooke for being true to the 
principles which he himself had betrayed. Parliament gave reason 
to Pitt and Windham and Burke—and turned a deaf ear upon Fox 
and Grey and Sheridan ; voted wholesale war subsidies to foreign 
princes ; and, with Burke, stigmatised imprisoned La Fayette as the 
enemy of genuine liberty and an outcast of society. In this spirit a series 
of State prosecutions was begun with that of Mr. Walker.* In these 
prosecutions we find Messrs. Erskine and Felix Vaughan defending 
the accused with that vigour and earnestness which had confounded 
Mr. Walker's infamous enemies at Manchester. In the case of Hardy, 
Erskine’s speech of six hours was a masterpiece of eloquent exposition. 
The great advocate secured a triumph against the enemies of freedom, 
the echoes of which lasted for many a day. The wit of Tooke was as 
potent as the eloquence of Erskine, and together they covered King 
and Parliament with shame and confusion. Erskine pointed to the 
infamous threat under which he had defended Paine ; and then to 
the noble conduct of Tooke, who would not have his case separated 
from that of his fellow-accused. “I could have made a defence,” 
said Erskine, “ which would have kept his vessel out of the storm ; 
I could have brought him safe into the harbour of peace, while those 
men were left to ride out the tempest; but he would not suffer his 
defence to be conducted on that plan ; and though he has nothing 
to do with the conspiracy, he holds out a rope to: save others ; he 
charges me to say—I will show the other men had no such guilt 
belonging to them ; and I rejoice in being the advocate to do it.” 
The end of these trials, and the general features of them are 


* As an introduction to the trials of the State prisoners in the Tower, it would 
be necessary to mention a few others which took place in different parts of the 
realm. At the spring assizes in Lancaster, Mr. Thomas Walker, of Manchester, 
who had opposed certain measures of the Minister, and exerted himself strenuously 
asan advocate of Parliamentary reform, was. indicted: for conspiring with nine 
other persons to overturn our constitution by force of arms, and to assist the 
French in case of invasion. The principal evidence was that ofa spy named Dunn, 
afterwards convicted of wilful and corrupt perjury; and his testimony on this 
occasion was so contradictory that the prisoner was honourably acquitted, without 
being put on his defence. It appeared that a certain party in Manchester had 
encouraged the miscreant to institute prosecutions against such persons as were 
obnoxious to Government ; so that through his testimony Mr. Paul of that place 
was imprisoned nine weeks on a charge of treason, and Mr. Booth condemned to 
two years’ imprisonment for speaking seditious words.—Hughes’ Continuation of 
Hume and Smollett. 
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well known, and to this day are well remembered especially in those 


_parts of England where the name of Thomas Walker, the valiant 


Reformer and trusty friend of every good public cause, is still 
held in honour. 

By their light the extensive correspondence before me gains almost 
an important historical interest; and I propose to offer the reader 
passages fromJjt, in which the colour and spirit of the revolutionary 
time, as it affected this country, are vividly seen. Perhaps Thomas 
Cooper was Mr. Walker's most energetic correspondent and colleague, 
while the former remained in England. He writes (Nov. 5, 1790) :— 

“My dear friend,—You know of course that the Convention 
between us and Spain was to be signed on the 27th ult., and that 
the Lord Mayor has had official intelligence of it. You were proposed 
and elected last night steward of the Revolution Society for next year. 
I have not yet got an accurate list of your fellow labourers, but you 
shall have one. Tuffin is among them. Lord Stanhope and Lord 
William Russell had withdrawn their names from the society most 
shabbily ; nay, contumeliously as to the manner. Tooke moved that 
in future no peer should be eligible in the society by his titular, but 
merely by his family name, and that if peers would come in they 
should come in as private persons, and the society not be subject 
to be made the tool of the peerage, who might want a little 
temporary popularity. I and Sharp supported him—he was opposed 
by Rees and Towers, and that venal lawyer Serjt. Watson, and by 
Percy, the editor of the Gasetteer, and by Garron. His superiority to 
his opponents, singly and jointly, in point, in argument, in language, 
in temper, and in spirit, was evident and indisputable—they felt it, 
the room felt it, and though the motion was not put (on an objec- 
tion of Price’s, who was in the chair—the company then present were 
not strictly the society, but consisting also of strangers and visitors 
also, and therefore not competent to decide any question referred to 
the society itself), it was agitated sufficiently to answer the purpose of 
it. The égnoranti lamented the interruption of the Aarmony of the 
evening. I rejoice that a question so important, and which will make 
the aristocrates feel that the people have neither lost their sense nor 
their spirit, occupied the time of the meeting instead of stupid songs, 
unmeaning toasts, and drunken bumpers. How went you on in 
Manchester ? ” 

That the Constitutional Societies were in direct communication 
with the French Patriotic Clubs is shown in Cooper's correspondence. 
J. Watt, travelling with Cooper, wrote from St. Omer (6th March, 
1792) :—“ As it was somé time ago agitated in the Constitutional 
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Society, of your plan to establish a correspondence with the French 
Patriotic Clubs, Cooper and myself will be much obliged to you if 
you will get the society to delegate us to the Club des Jacobins; and 
to any other Patriotic Societies which we may visit—for instance, those 
of Nantes and Bordeaux. 

“We look upon it that this will-be an extremely good introduc- 
tion for us, and we have no doubt you will easily effect it. Tuffin and 
Cooper intend writing to Sharp to get them appointed as delegates 
from the Society for Revolution at London. Upon our arrival at 
Paris we shall immediately assume these characters, not doubting 
that both you and Sharp will succeed in your applications. 

“We have as yet had no specimens of the riot and confusion said 
to prevail in this country—everything bears the face of order ; but war 
is the general wish since the late impertinent declaration of the 
Emperor. You shall have all the news as soon as we can get to 
Paris.” 

Cooper added a postscript: “The people of France are certainly 
not an inferior race to the English—I think superior. I have as yet 
seen too little of the country to offer an opinion. Procure us to 
wait in form on the Jacobines, etc., from our Mant Society and 
speedily.” Arrived in Paris, the delegates appear to have combined 
business with patriotism. Cooper writes, (12th April, 1792,) “ Watt 
since he has been at ¢Ais hotel has been very busy, I presume on 
y" account, for unless in the evenings we have not been much toge- 
ther. He does not seem perfectly satisfied with his success; but I 
really don’t see how it is possible to do business here when exchange 
is, as it is to-day, at 17}. If the answer of the Emperor to the Minister 
Dumourier is categorical and peaceable, there will, of course, be an 
alteration in the Change very much in favour of France. But I 
expect the answer will be evasive, and that the French will find them- 
selves awkwardly situated, for it will be extremely imprudent, in my 
opinion, for them to attempt an inroad in Austria. However, a few 
days will determine this. Watt waits for this and for y* ans* to his 
last. 

**Tell George Philips that Exchange is 17}? to-day, and the pre- 
mium on the Emprunte de 125 millions, 33. If there is war no doubt 
I w‘ advise to buy, for the national property is fully equal to the 
exigence. I don’t know whe" George as well as you is connected for 
French business with Perigaux, but this I can say, that on the same 
day that I sold to Perigaux 60 louis for 36 fr. 12 sols each, I sold 30 
to Delessart, at Watt’s persuasion, for 38. So that I would have my 
friends not trust implicitly Mr. Perigaux. Louis are worth something 
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more now. * * * I shall return home with all my ideas confirmed: 
of the superiority of French climate and the improvement of French 
people ; but more an Englishman than ever.” 

On the 25th of April the delegates had had personal experience 
of the Jacobins. Cooper writes :— 

“I wrote to George Philips my sentiments of the Jacobins from 
the impression of my first meeting. Subsequent meetings which I 
have attended have convinced me that amidst all their noise and 
impetuosity and irregularity, amidst all their long speeches and im- 
patience of contrariety of opinion, there is much important discussion, 
much eloquence, much acuteness, and much effect. They are the 
Governors of the Governors of the kingdom. They keep a watchful 
eye on the men in place, they denounce (impeach) them as Jacobins 
if their conduct is suspicious, and the people are with them. They 
last night denounced almost all the leading men now in power, 
among them Condorcet, Claireie, and Brissot. ‘These denunciations 
are serious ; for as Jacobins they must justify themselves or become 
unpopular. I wish, therefore, that George Philips w4 not let my 
sentiments of the Jacobins to him get among the Man Aristocrats. 
I have heard that Lee and Brydges are well acquainted with the 
contents. A letter on public men or public business to you or George 
sh4 be for the well-wishers of Liberty alone ; tell George this, also 
that exchange to-day, Wednesday, is 173, and the Emprunte of 125 
millions (pretty nearly the same as our Consol 3 p. c.) 43. Gold bears 
a high price. A guinea is now worth in Assignats 44 livres. The 
best information I can get assures me that French stock is safe, but 
purchases of French land much better. The present race of people 
are bad to what the next will be, evident/y ; but yet much better than 
they were a few years ago.” 

Then follows a glowing description of the féte of Chateauvieux, 
which Cooper extols as a meeting of 200,000 sober, orderly, and at 
the same time enthusiastic citizens :—‘ The first festival truly civic 
that Europe has seen.” 

By August Cooper was back in London. He dates from Thames 
Street, on the 4th :— 

“The division on Fayette’s business in the Assembly was 424 
against 226. Watt wrote me that the people were so exasperated 
that they were determined to do something before Sunday. This I 
heard in a letter received from Watt yesterday. To-day an express 
has arrived at Thelusson’s containing the following intelligence—viz., 
that on Friday the people rose ; the Swiss guards surrounded the 
King, and defended him till they were cut to pieces ; the King and 
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Queen took refuge amid the National Assembly, where they were 
when the express came away. Six members of the Assembly were 
beheaded. Such is the tale I hear, and although it is only in detached 
particulars, you rely upon its being true or nearly so. ‘Te Deum 
laudamus.’ * * * No body was permitted to go out of or enter Paris. 
Lord Gower’s messenger was detained.” 

In August, 1794, Thomas Cooper sailed for America, where he 
became a judge in Pennsylvania. Felix Vaughan, Erskine’s enthu- 
siastic junior in the State prosecutions, and the devoted friend of 
Mr. Walker, did his utmost to dissuade Cooper from emigration. 
Writing to Cooper after the conviction of Booth, he describes the 
applause of the packed court at the hardest things in Topping’s 
speech. “ All this,” he says, “has put me rather out of humour with 
the pious manufacturers of Manchester ; so I shall leave them to the 
comfort of their own reflections to-morrow for a place more healthy, 
and in hopes of meeting people less detestable if possible. * * * I 
hope to be in a week in much better temper and spirits before I see 
our worthy friend (Mr.Walker) at Lancaster (for the trial). Pray make 
my best respects to him and tell him that his townsmen are a pack of 
the damn’dest knaves, and fools, and cowards, and scoundrels that I 
ever met with in all my born days. * * * I conceive that in London 
the popular opinion is every (way) changing for the better, and if good 
men would not leave us, what might we not yet attempt for the good 
people of England! As to the bad it signifies little what becomes of 
them. In sober sadness cast in your mind whether you cannot bear 
with us for a few years more and help us to stem the torrent of folly. 
They cannot refuse you coming to the bar as they did to our friend 
the citizen of Wimbledon (Horne Tooke).” 

But Cooper, like many others who had fought the losing battle, 
went forth ; and Felix Vaughan’s next letter of gossip to him (28th 
January, 1796) is directed to America. He touches upon their — 
political friends :— 

“In town Sharpe and Tuffin are very prudent, and I believe 
meddle with nothing but their private pursuits. Tooke digs in his 
garden till he is out of breath, by which he has certainly increased 
his health so as to live many years longer; at least I hope so. His 
namesake (old William) does the same, and very likely may live the 
longest of the two. Harewood has taken a farm in Norfolk, on 
which he lives with great content, being ready, as at all times he has 
been, to venture his life and all for his friends or for the public. 
None of us are very rich, and some very poor, democracy being, 
as you well know, one of Pharaoh’s lean kine. From an odd 
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combination of things I consider myself as the most thriving, although 
perhaps I am not the least obnoxious, of those who profess public 
principles. The lawyers in this country I look upon as the janissaries 
of Turkey, being for some reason or other more formidable in the 
eyes of Government than other people. I can give no other reason 
for having escaped their vengeance. In the way of my profession I 
have been very successful both in Yorkshire and Lancashire ; for the 
latter I need not say I am indebted to you and Walker. Were it not 
for the prospect which this holds out to me of becoming useful at 
some future period by means of the station a man may have gained 
in society, I should have quitted this country before this time, and 
have travelled upon the continent of Europe so as to fill my mind 
with all the subjects which are requisite to form a man of thorough 
education.* Ifthe appearance of things after that had not mended, 
I would have sold my little all here in England and have established 
myself in America. As it is, I have hopes that the present system 
must in time wear out itself. Should the war be continued for very 
much greater length, its expense has already increased every article 
of the necessaries of life so much that at last there will be no living. 
Since you were here many things are risen one-third in price at least; 
and candles are 1s. per lb.; butter, 14d. ; sugar of an ordinary 
sort, 13d. House rent everywhere rising, and wheat will probably 
be at the price it was last summer. In the meantime the wages of 
the poor are not raised, but the gentry are forced to supply them 
with corn in the great scarcities at a low price, which, in fact, is but 
so much additional tax, not avowed nor appearing openly. All of 
them say what a shocking thing it would be to raise the price of 
labour, because there would be no reducing it to the old standard. 
None of them talk as if they thought provisions would be cheaper. 
In short, they are in the mass a most unworthy set, and I doubt not 
but the Lord will reward them according to their works. 

“In Manchester you perceive that Mr. Pitt’s last bills have raised 
something like a spirit, if we may judge from the petition with 17,000 
signatures sent to Parliament. In fact that petition came from the 
neighbourhood rather than the town. During the meeting at which 
Lloyd presided, a parson and some others attempted to make a riot, 
and succeeded to a certain extent. Having good evidence of this 
Seddon indicted them at the last Quarter Sessions. when the vir- 
tuous Grand Jury threw out the bill, which I hope therefore will be 








* Erskine observed of Felix Vaughan in a letter, dated April, 1794: ‘ He has 
only to take care of his health to do everything.” 
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preferred at Lancaster to try whether all the county feel in the same 
way. How happy may the Americans think themselves without any 
of the influence of the executive government to destroy them! In 
this country you smell it in every corner, all opposition being so 
unsuccessful that people are indifferent to what passes, almost wholly 
from that circumstance. Money for public purposes there is abso- 
lutely none, as you may judge of in some degree from the subscrip- 
tion appearing in the newspapers after the acquittals of last year. At 
present there is something of the same kind going on for three 
poor men named Lemaitre, Smith, and Higgins, who are indicted for 
what has been usually called the Popgun Plot. I fear it goes on 
lamely. Erskine and Gibbs have refused being concerned as counsel ; 
but I am in hopes the former will change his mind. In justice to 
him it should be said that of all the Opposition except Sheridan he 
is the stoutest ; and the best principled by far among the lawyers. 

**Since my writing the above Mr. Stone has been acquitted, to the 
great mortification of a great many folks who say that treason is now 
triumphant, etc. For my own part I am heartily glad at it, because 
I fear the first conviction may be followed up like the bead-roll of 
murders in the last century. I do not know whether it was a stand- 
ing joke when you were last in England that it was only in Ireland 
and Scotland that people were open to conviction.” 

In a letter to Mr. Walker (16th May, 1795), Felix Vaughan notes 
how matters are still proceeding with their political friends :—‘ As 
to-morrow is a great lounging day with the Templars I prefer writing 
to you to-night, more especially as I have just come from the 
citizen’s” (probably Tooke’s), “with whom I dined to-day, this being 
the anniversary of his arrestation. You may easily imagine we were 
somewhat jocular upon those gentry who are so ready to prosecute 
others for nothing, and would make executions as plenty as their 
Cabinet dinners. However they may have thought it possible for 
them to destroy us they have not quite succeeded. Our subscription 
goes on well, and if we could raise £1,000, or £1,500 more we 
should have satisfied those concerned in the defences compleatly. 
Geo. Philips gives us ten guineas, and has very handsomely offered 
to continue the matter at Manch".” Mr. Walker and his friends 
were steady supporters of Felix Vaughan in his young days at the 
bar, when, as he expresses it, so few advocates could gain powder 
to their wigs or salt to their porridge ; and his letters are full of 
hearty acknowledgments. But by his will he best showed his 
gratitude. 


(To be continued.) 





STRAY THOUGHTS ON 
PILGRIMAGES. 


OR the last two years—in fact, ever since the war 
between France and Germany was drawing to its close— 
the world of Western Europe has heard very much of 
“ Pilgrimages.” Lourdes, Isodun, Boulogne, Tours, 

Pontigny, and Paray-le-Monial have been names in the mouths of 
every one ; and the thousand English Roman Catholics who went in 
the early part of September on their journey to the shrine of 
Marguerite Marie Alacoque at the last-named place have, by so 
doing, brought the subject of pilgrimages in general home to all 
circles of English society. A few “stray thoughts” on the sub- 
ject of pilgrimages in general may not be out of place just now, 
especially as all danger of our people dying by scores from “ pil- 
grimage on the brain” is rapidly passing away along with the other 
incidents of “the silly season.” 

It is generally assumed, though very rashly, that pilgrimages are 
an institution of the Roman Catholic? Church. Nothing can be 
farther from the truth, however, for they are asJold as history itself. 
Herodotus, “the Father of History,” for instance was an inveterate 
pilgrim ; at all events, he spent his life in visits of a more or less 
religious character to every temple and holy place to which he could 
get access in the countries bordering on the east/of the Mediter- 
ranean, including Egypt and Asia Minor; and we learn on high 
authority that both Croesus and Alexander the Great made special 
expeditions to the shrines of the heathen deitiesjfor certain purposes 
of their own. Indeed, there is every reason to believe that Noah 
and his family in after-life did not leave unvisited the Mountain of 
Ararat—that sacred spot on which the Ark had rested ;“and if it had not 
been for the unfortunatedestruction of all antediluvian docu ments by the 
Flood, we should probably have been able to prove that Adam and 
Eve, after their expulsion from Eden, went back more than once to the 
home so sacred in their memories, and that, if not in fact, at all events 
in wish and intention, they were guilty of the sin of “ pilgrimage.” 

But, seriously speaking, the love of associating places}with persons, 
and persons with places, zs deeply ingrained in the nature of every- 
body who has something in him or her higher and’ better than plain 
prose and dry matter-of-fact. Our Yankee cousins‘are business-like 
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and commercial enough in their ways; but who of them that can 
afford the journey does not make a pilgrimage, once in his life, to 
Europe and Old England? and, on reaching England, what places 
do they visit? First of all, as the good people of Heralds’ College 
will tell you, they find out the old parish churches where their fathers 
lie buried ; and when they have made a pilgrimage thither, they flock 
in shoals to Stratford-on-Avon, and Abbotsford, and Dryburgh Abbey, 
and Newstead, and Stoke Pogis, in order to tread the same ground, 
and gaze upon the same fields, and woods, and rivers which were 
gazed on by Shakespeare and Walter Scott, by Byron and Gray, and 
which they fondly regard as still haunted by the spirits of those 
poets. In fact, it may be said that every one who takes an excursionist 
ticket to see Glastonbury, or Malmesbury, or Tintern, or the Lakes, 
is in principle as much a pilgrim as those who four, five, or six 
hundred years ago walked along the weary road to the shrines of St. 
Dunstan at Winchester, of St. Cuthbert at Durham, or of Our Lady 
at Walsingham, or rode, as Chaucer’s pilgrims did, from the “Tabard” 
Inn along the va sacra of Kent, through Sittingbourne and Faversham, 
to the shrine of St. Thomas A’Beckett in the Cathedral Church of 
Canterbury. 

It may be remembered that something less than thirty years ago 
half of Northern Germany made a pilgrimage to Tréves, to see the 
“Holy Coat” which is periodically exhibited in that ancien: city to 
excite the devotion of “ the faithful.” Critics sneered, and the world 
laughed and jeered at the fanaticism; but one learned and able 
gentleman, a Protestant member of Parliament, and since Chairman 
of one of our most important railway companies, looked deeper below 
the surface at the nature of the movement, and wrote thus of the 
pilgrim principle : 

The veneration for relics springs from a nobler source than ignorance or super- 
stition. Is it ignorance or superstition that makes the stern Scottish Presbyterian 
regard with veneration the gown, the pulpit, and the Bible of John Knox, the 
window at the head of the Canongate from which he preached, the original manu- 
script of the “‘ Solemn League and Covenant,” or that noblest of all the documents 
which any Christian Church can produce, the Protest of the 376 ministers of the 
Free Church of Scotland, and their signatures to their instant resignation, for 
conscience sake, of all the worldly interests that men hold most dear, of their 
houses, homes, and the comforts of life? Is it superstition that makes this docu- 
ment of the sincerity of those 376 remarkable men circulate in fac-simile—that 
makes it to be venerated and preserved by all intelligent men in Scotland, how- 
ever widely they may differ from the principles and doctrines of the Free Church, 
as the most interesting relic of our times? Is it ignorance that makes the most 
enlightened men ofthe age prize a relic of Sir Walter Scott or Robert Burns— 


makes them search with avidity for a genuine portrait, an autograph, or other relic 
of any kind, of Shakespeare, Milton, or Newton ? Is this ignorance, superstition, 
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or folly? If it were within the limits of possibility, and beyond all doubt on 
historical and physical grounds, that a genuine portrait of our Saviour did exist, 
or that His raiment or the nails by which He was attached to the Cross were pre- 
served uncorrupted by moth, rust, damp, and other natural agencies of decay, 
during eighteen hundred years and more, would it be ignorance or folly, or gross 
superstition to regard these relics with the same interest and veneration that the 
most enlightened of men pay to similar relics of Shakespeare, Milton, Newton, 
Burns, or Scott ? What is the intellectual value of a genuine relic, portrait, image, 
or other memorial of past events or persons? It must be a value founded in the 
natural constitution of the human mind, for it has been given to relics in all ages. 
and in all stages of civilisation. The Israelites, for instance, as we learn from the 
Book of Exodus, took with them the bones—that is, the relics—of Joseph, on their 
flight out of Egypt. The most enlightened men, in the most civilised ages, render 
a similar respect to relics ; and even the free-thinker, the infidel, and the atheist 
pays his homage to this natural feeling or principle in the human mind, by going 
to Ferney for a hair from the periwig of Voltaire, or to America for the bones of 
Tom Paine. 


The fact is that just in proportion as the intellectual part of his 
nature prevails over the animal and sensual part, each of us feels an 
irresistible tendency to realise what we read and hear, and this 
tendency lies at the bottom of all intellectual enjoyment, and the 
pleasure which we derive from the fine arts. 

To make a fact, to make a vivid defined whole, to raise an intellectual fact, 
though it be out of fiction, out of imagined not out of natural existences, to give- 
a distinct form to the vague, to combine new and unknown conceptions into one 
whole, one fact which the mind can grasp as a reality—in a word, to individualise 
—this is poetry, painting, statuary, music. . . . The fact itself which poctry 
or painting presents to the mind may be a false fact, a matter of fiction; yet the 
poet or painter individualises his fiction, makes his wildest fancies intellectual 
truths to the human mind by the distinct impressions of them which his genius 
has the power of giving. 

And, of course, it is plain to all that the veneration or love for 
relics or memorials of past events or persons, for portraits, images, 
autographs, books, bones, clothes, and hair is founded on this same 
element in the constitution of the human mind. And why? Because 
the “relic” helps to realise the idea, to individualise the conception ; 
and this individualisation is, from the tendency of the human mind 
towards intellectual truth, the highest of our mental gratifications. 

Dr. Johnson, if any one, was a sound and sober-minded person, 
and a man in whom plain practical common sense was at least as 
conspicuous as any gifts of poetry or romance. And yet we have it 
recorded of him that when on his first journey to London, in search 
of his daily bread as a writer for the press, he came in sight of St. 
John’s Gate, at Clerkenwell, that venerable relic of other days, 
where Edmund Cave then edited and published the Genéleman’s 
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Magazine, he stood and gazed in wonder and awe at the abode of 
Sy_vanus Ursan. And why? Not merely because Edmund Cave 
lived in it, but on account of its old historic associations, which 
helped him to realise the past. And it is in a like spirit that, on 
his visit to Iona and the rest of the Hebrides, he penned that famous 
and oft-quoted paragraph, which shows that he understood aright the 
pilgrim idea :— 

We were now treading that illustrious island which was once the luminary of 
the Caledonian regions, whence savage clans and roving barbarians derived the 
benefits of knowledge and the blessings of religion. To abstract the mind from 
all local emotion would be impossible if it were endeavoured, and would be foolish 
if it were possible. Whatever withdraws us from the power of our senses, what- 
ever makes the past, the distant, or the future predominate over the present 
advances us in the dignity of thinking beings. Far from me and my friends be 
such frigid philosophy as may conduct us, unmoved or indifferent, over any ground 
which has been dignified by wisdom, by bravery, or by virtue. That man is little 
to be envied whose patriotism would not gain force upon the plains of Mara- 
thon, or whose piety would not grow warmer among the ruins of Iona, 


It is clear, then, that the mental effort by which men attach a special 
‘sanctity to particular places is an instinct implanted very deeply in 
human nature, and that it is idle to ignore it. It may have been 
abused, like everything else that is good ; it may have been made 
subservient to superstition ; but that is no reason for fighting against 
it. Abusus non tollit usum. Among the most popular of books of 
fact are such works as “ Haunts and Homes of our Great Poets,” and 
“ Pilgrimages to English Shrines ;” and though the words “ Pilgrimage” 
and “Shrine” in such a title must not be construed too closely, it must 
be allowed that the popularity of such titles is in itself a testimony to 
the pilgrim idea as natural, and therefore true. As for relics and relic 
worship, it is a fact that, like articles of domestic consumption, auto- 
graph letters will fetch nowadays at sales from fifty to a hundred per 

“cent. more than they did a quarter of a century since ; and that most 
popular and most permanent of our metropolitan places of amuse- 
ment, Mdme. Tussaud’s exhibition of wax-work in Baker Street, what 
is it after all but, as the Church Times calls it, a “gigantic Reliquary” ? 
Few places in England, we fancy, are more dear to Protestants than 
Wycliffe’s church and parsonage at Lutterworth, where his chair is kept 
and reverenced with pious affection by others than “bigoted Catho- 
lics ;” or the south-eastern corner of {mithfield, where the Catholics 
burnt the Protestants at the stake, and, if the truth must be told, the 
latter gave the former many “ Rolands for their Olivers ;” or the gaol 
at Bedford, where John Bunyan wrote his “ Pilgrim’s Progress.” 
Indeed, with regard to John Bunyan,’so high does he stand in the 
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odour of modern sanctity that, if we remember aright, not many years 
ago, when a chair said once to have belonged to him was publicly 
presented to Lord Shaftesbury, the noble earl, instead of occupying 
it as chairman of the meeting, as had been arranged, protested that 
he was not worthy to sit in the seat of so holy a man, and contented 
himself with a plain cane-bottomed seat. 

It is, therefore, quite idle to suppose that the veneration of relics 
or the custom of making pilgrimages will cease ; and indeed it is 
asserted by foreign travellers that although this custom has but re- 
cently been revived in France, it has never fallen into desuetude in 
Germany, where the shrine of our Lady of Einsiedlein has been a-cor- 
stant object of veneration and of devotional visits from the middle 
ages down to the reign of Bismarck. Among the most celebrated of 
the many visitors of late years to the great Monastery of Monte 
Cassino, in Italy, the ancient home of the great Order of St. Bene- 
dict, are two Protestants, each of note in his way. The one is Ernest 
Renan, who has inscribed in the visitors’ book his signature with the 
touching words, “ One thing is necessary, and Mary hath chosen the 
good part :” while the other, who has contented himself with writing 
a single word “ Floreat,” has added his autograph below,—* W. E. 
GLADSTONE.” 

It is clear, then, that neither the edicts of Prince Bismarck nor 
those of Victor Emmanuel will be able to put down pilgrimages, 
though they may temporarily repress certain forms of this common ten- 
dency in Germany and in Italy. It would be a more statesmanlike 
course, and one showing a more intimate acquaintance with human 
nature, if either the one or the other of those exalted personages 
would acknowledge the principle, and attempt to turn its outward 
demonstration into sound and safe channels. Neither steam, nor 
water, nor air, can be safely pent up too closely. The power of 
association is undeniably great ; it sways and will sway the human 
mind, whether our rulers will or no ; and there is no reason why it 
should not be so regulated as to be turned to good account in the 
interests of religion. If, as Sir Walter Scott says, the man is a 
“ wretch” and “ dead of soul” who has not “ burned” with the fire 
of patriotism on “returning to his native land” from foreign travel, 
the same may be said without fear of those who could visit Jerusalem 
or Rome “ indifferent and unmoved ;” and truly contemptible must 
be the Christian—whether Catholic or Protestant—who experiences 
no elevation of soul, no poetical enthusiasm, from the contemplation 
of any scene, either abroad or at home, where the Christian Cross 
has won any of its notable triumphs. 

VoL. XI., N.S. 1873. oo 
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AMONG THE KABYLES. 
BY EDWARD HENRY VIZETELLY. 


QHAT is generally known as Kabylia, the population of 
\ which is supposed to be descended from the original 
inhabitants of Northern Africa, or Barbary, instead of 
being mere conquerors of the soil, like the Arabs and 
Turks, is that portion of the French colony which lies in the north- 
eastern corner of the province of Algiers, and which was the principal 
theatre of the last insurrection. Kabylia is divided into two distinct 
parts, one of which comprises the lower portion of the Oued Sahel, 
and may be called the Kabylia of Bougie ; while the other, bounding 
it on the western side, and separated from it by the high mountain 
range of Djurjura, extends as far as the q/ of the Beni-Aicha, only 
thirty miles from Algiers, and forms the sub-division of Dellys. Both 
speak the same language—a Berber dialect—build villages, cultivate 
the olive and the fig, grow a little barley, and have many habits and 
customs in common. Nevertheless, their local administration is 
totally different. The Kabylia of Bougie has been frequently invaded, 
notably by the Turks, who imposed upon the conquered the orthodox 
system of cadis. The Kabylia of Djurjura, or the Grande Kabylie, 
as the French style it, on the contrary, never abdicated its indepen- 
dence until 1867. Entrenched in their native villages, situated 
among savage and almost inaccessible mountains, its inhabitants 
saw one army of invaders after another arrested on the plains below 
them, powerless to penetrate this great range. The French conquered 
them, but respected their democratic institutions. 

Thus every village in the Grande Kabylie, although attached to its 
tribe by the bonds of a common origin, preserves its entire liberty of 
action, and forms a sort of political and administrative microcosm. 
The executive power is vested in the djemda, or assembly, which is 
composed of an amin, or president, who is elected annually by the 
entire djemda ; an oukil, or financial agent ; dahmans and euguals, or 
counsellors. Each village is divided into a certain number of kharoubas. 
A kharouba comprises all the houses of a family, and each dharouba 
is represented in the djemda by a dahman. The euguals, or coun- 
sellors, are usually chosen amongst men renowned for their wisdom 
and experience, the number being in proportion to the population of 
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the village, each £Aarouba naming one or more counsellors according 
to its numerical importance. The amin, with the exception of the 
fines he imposes, according to the laws laid down in the Kanoun—a 
book of laws—can take nothing upon himself; as chief of the execu- 
tive power he is the arm of the dyemda, but he is obliged to consult 
it upon every subject. The ousil keeps the financial register of the 
village, and inscribes in it all the receipts and outlays in the 
presence of the djeméa, by whom his accounts are controlled. The 
dahmans help the amin, and are responsible to the djemda for the 
execution of its decisions. 

The djyemdéa meets once a week, generally every Friday, and holds 
extraordinary sittings when circumstances render them necessary. It 
takes cognisance of all questions, judges without appeal, and executes 
its own judgments. The sittings of the dyemda, like meetings ot that 
description in Europe, are often noisy, but there is never any kind of 
confusion, as the judicial and administrative power is defined by the 
Kanoun. It administers justice by applying the rules traced by the 
eurf and ada—that is to say, by custom—and these are often as 
different from those of the Koran as the Kabyle is from the Arab. 

What are called cofs (unions), or parties which divide each village, 
each tribe, and even each confederation, were very common among 
the Kabyles. They do not represent political parties as in European 
nations, and do not aspire to maintain or modify any particular form 
of government. ‘They originated before ‘he French conquest in the 
necessity for mutual protection, and to guard the rights of an op- 
pressed minority against the violence of a more powerful majority. 
The ¢of lent its support to such of its members as found themselves 
the victims of an injustice, and if it could not obtain reparation, or 
a peaceful solution of the difference, it had recourse to force. Za 
parole fut & la poudre, and civil war broke out with all its fury. Com- 
mencing in one village, it often extended to several tribes, and 
only ceased on the intervention of Marabouts, who, being the 
descendants of reputed saints, acquired by their birth and neutrality 
an influence which they employed in restoring peace. The French 
conquest, by substituting a regular form of government for this party 
anarchy, and by suppressing the appeal to arms, destroyed the power 
of the cofs at a single blow, as well as a great deal.of the influence 
of the Marabouts, which was already weakened by the very fact of 
the conquest. They it was who had preached the Holy War, and 
had promised victory in the name of the saints whose bodies lay 
buried in their mountains. At. the moment of danger the most 


ardent of these Marabouts sought safety in concealment; the 
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sacrilegious foot of the infidel invaded the tombs of their most 
venerated saints, the utter powerlessness of the Marabouts was 
clearly demonstrated, and their influence almost entirely vanished. 

The association or religious order of Sidi-Mahommed-ben-abd-er- 
Rahman-bou-Koberein, or “ The Lord of the two tombs,” speedily 
began, however, to revive the spirit of Kabyle independence. The 
discontented, the eager and restless spirits, accustomed to the con- 
tentions of the cofs, and seeking therein a new field for their activity, 
rallied themselves to ‘an institution which not only flattered their 
pride, but made them the equals of the Marabouts, and gave them 
a chance to rise to the highest rank, in spite of their ignorance and 
obscure birth. The Marabouts constituted a caste or aristocracy, 
while the order of Sidi-Mahommed was essentially of a levelling 
nature, and admirably suited the democratic spirit of the Kabyles. 
It was, moreover, a national order, its founder having been born a 
century before in their mountains. The statutes were framed so as 
to impose the most absolute obedience on the brethren (Khouans). 
They sought to introduce mysticism and hallucinations by ordaining 
the incessant repetition of the same formula, and made the members 
the docile instruments of their chiefs’ will. The affiliated soon began 
to be reckoned by thousands, in the vicinity of Dellys and the Oued 
Sahel, where the present chief of the order, Sidi-el-Haj-Amezeian-el- 
Haddad, resided. He is now an old man verging on eighty years of 
age, and almost paralysed, but one of his sons, Si-Azeez, an intelli- 
gent, ambitious, and resolute man, seems to be recognised as his 
father’s representative. This society was all the more dangerous to 
the French as its members, obeying blindiy a concerted signal, could 
rise at any moment without any precursory signs having revealed the 
peril. Such was the case in the last Kabyle insurrection. 

There is a very curious custom prevalent among the Kabyles called 
the anaya, which they all equally respect. The avaya is both a passport 
and a safe-conduct, with this difference, that instead of its being de- 
livered by the legal authority of any constituted power, every Kabyle 
has the right to give it. Not only is the foreigner or stranger who 
travels in Kabylia under the protection of the anaya, free from violence 
during his journey, but he is also temporarily able to brave the 
vengeance of his enemies or the penalty due for an anterior crime. 
The Kabyles rarely confer it on people who are unknown to them ; 
they only give it once to a fugitive ; they regard it as worthless if it 
has been sold, and any one who obtains it by stratagem incurs 
the penalty of death. In order to prevent fraud, the anaya is 
usually made known by an ostensible sign. The person who 
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confers it delivers at the same time, and as an extra guarantee, an 
object well known to belong to him, such as a gun orastick. Some- 
times he sends one of his servants, or even accompanies his protégé 
himself. The value of the avaya is in proportion to the quality of 
the person who gives it. Coming from a Kabyle of an inferior posi- 
tion, it will be respected in his village and in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood ; but if it is given by a man who is esteemed in an adjoining 
tribe, it will be renewed by a friend, who will substitute his own for 
it, and so on until the traveller reaches the end of his journey. If 
it is given by a Marabout, its value is unlimited. While a Kabyle 
chief can only give his protection within the circle of his own govern- 
ment, the safe-conduct of a Marabout reaches even to places where 
his name is unknown. Whoever is the bearer of it can travel all 
through Kabylia without fear of molestation, whatever may be the 
number of his enemies or the nature of their grievances against him. 
He will only have to present himself to the Marabouts of the different 
tribes, and each will hasten to do honour to the avaya of the pre- 
ceding Marabout, and replace it by his own. A Kabyle has nothing 
so much at heart as the inviolability of his avaya. In giving it he 
engages not only his own personal honour but also that of his relatives, 
his friends, his village, and, in fact, the tribe to which he belongs. 
A man who would not be able to find a friend to aid him in avenging 
himself for a personal insult, could cause the entire population of his 
village to rise if it was a question of his avaya being disrespected. It 
is extremely rare that that ever happens, but tradition has, never- 
theless, preserved to posterity a memorable example of it. As the 
story runs, a friend of a Zowaeui* presented himself one day at his 
house and asked for the avaya. In the master’s absence, the wife, 
who was rather embarrassed, gave the fugitive a dog which was well 
known in that part of the country. Shortly after he had left, the dog, 
covered with blood, returned alone. The inhabitants of the village 
assembled, and following the traces of the animal, discovered the 
traveller’s body. They declared war to the tribe upon whose ter- 
ritory the crime had been committed; a great deal of blood was 
shed, and the village which was compromised in the quarrel bears 
even to this day the name of Dacheret-el-Kelba, “ The village of the 
dog.” The anaya is often given to a person in great distress who 
invokes the protection of the first Kabyle he happens to meet. He 
neither knows him nor is he known ; nevertheless, his request will be 
rarely refused. The mountaineer, delighted at being able to exercise 





* Zouaoui. The name of a Kabyle tribe. 
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his patronage, willingly accords his avaya. The women possess the 
same privilege, and, being naturally compassionate, seldom refuse to 
make use of it. We have the example of a woman who saw her hus- 
band’s murderer being put to death by her brothers. The unfortunate 
wretch, who had fallen to the ground, and was endeavouring to rise, 
suddenly seized her by the foot and cried, “I claim your anaya /” 
The widow threw hex veil over him, and his assailants stayed their 
blows. 

The Kabyle is of the middle height ; he has broad shoulders and a 
powerful muscular-looking body. His physiognomy, unlike that of the 
conquering races who invaded Northern Africa from Arabia, is 
Germanic. His head is large, his face square, his forehead high, his 
nose and lips thick, his eyes blue, his hair often red, and his com- 
plexion much fairer than that of the Arabs. The Arabs and the 
Kabyles have a profound hatred for each other. The contempt of the 
hard-working mountaineer for the inhabitant of the plain can only be 
compared to the proud disdain of the cavalier of the tent for the man 
who lives in a stone house. This, in fact, is the characteristic 
difference which exists between the two races. The Arab’s indolent 
character causes him to love a wandering and adventuresome life, 
while the Kabyle on the other hand leans towards his domestic hearth, 
his house, and his village. During three parts of the year he cul 
vates his land—sows and reaps ; and in winter, turning blacksmith 
and carpenter, he makes the tools which he stands in need of. In 
order to obtain his scanty crops he is often obliged to transport earth 
from the plain to the summit of his hills. Being endowed with extra- 
ordinary intelligence he is efficient in almost every industry that is 
necessary to his existence. He builds his own house, makes his 
pottery ware, his linen, the woollen cloth for his burnous, his oil- 
mills and presses, the plaited grass baskets which his mule or donkey 
carries, his rope and mats, his large plaited grass hat, his plough, his 
firearms and knives, powder, bullets, and in fact everything that he 
requires. ‘The inhabitants of the village Ait-el-Hassen are even very 
expert in the manufacture of counterfeit coin, and several specimens 
of their skill are exhibited in the museum at Algiers. The Kabyle is 
used to work and even to fatigue from his earliest youth. Clothed in 
a coarse linen shirt, with his head exposed to the rays of a broiling 
sun, he labours from morn to night, and scrapes together by the sweat 
of his brow the modest sum that will procure him a house, a gun, a 
wife, and a donkey. Very few of them are able either to read or 
write. Those who have been educated are treated with the greatest 
respect in their tribe, and may easily be recognised by the reed cases 
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filled with pens, which they wear in their belts. These pens are 

called adams, and are made with ordinary reeds (arundo donax), 

' each of which gives a number of pens in proportion to its size. When 

the 4a/ams have been sharpened on an incline, which varies accord- 

ing to the kind of writing for which they are intended, they are split 

like our own pens, and a groove is made to allow the ink to run.more 

freely. Ibn-el-Bawwab, a celebrated Arab caligraphist and poet, has 

left a curious manuscript, addressed to students in caligraphy. The 

following is a translation of it :— ° 

O you who wish to be perfect in the art of writing, and who are ambitious of 
excelling in caligraphy, 

If you are sincere in your desire, and firm in your resolution, pray the Prophet to 
make your task easy. 

First of all select straight and strong 4alams, suitable for producing beautiful 
writing. 

When you cut them, choose those of a middle size. 

Examine the two ends, and sharpen that which is the thinnest and most pliant. 

Make the slit exactly in the centre, so that the nibs are equal in size. 

When you have performed this cleverly, and like a man who knows his business, 

Devote all your attention to the shape, for everything depends upon that. 

Then place in your inkstand soot mixed with vinaigre or verjuice. 

Add pounded red chalk mixed with yellow arsenic and camphor. 

When this mixture has properly fermented, take white paper soft to the touch. 

Apply yourself patiently and without intermission to copy exercises ; patience is 
the best means of attaining the end to which you aspire. 

Let your hands and your fingers be devoted only to writing useful things, that you 
will leave behind you when you quit this abode of illusion. 

For to-morrow, when the register of man’s actions is opened and placed before him, 
he will find a record of everything he has done during his lifetime. 


The Kabyles know very little of medicine. If one of them falls ill, 
he takes the juice of some plant; if he is wounded he makes a paste 
of sulphur, resin, and olive oil, and applies it to his wound ; these 
and a leather pouch, containing verses from the Koran or certain 
cabalistic signs, which they wear round their necks, are the: only 
remedies that they ever think of using. Their chief nourishment 
consists of a kind of hard cake baked upon a clay plate, milk, 
honey, and figs soaked in oil. Their luxuries are roast meat, and 
couscoussou, ‘This favourite dish is made in an earthenware:utensil 
standing upon legs, which is similar to our ordinary coffee-pot in 
principle and form, although much larger in diameter. A quantity of 
olive oil, fat, vegetables, and small pieces of meat or fowl. seasoned 
with herbs and spices, are placed in the lower half of the pot, while 
the couscoussou, which consists of grains of corn steeped in water, then 
crushed with a stone, and finally ‘exposed to the sun to dry, is put into 
the upper division, which is perforated with small holes at the bottom. 
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The utensil is then placed over a slow fire, and the steam which rises 
from the various ingredients in the lower half of the pot gradually 
impregnates the couscoussou. When the latter is sufficiently cooked 
it is turned into a wooden bowl and the meat placed on the top. 

The principal wealth of the Kabyles lies in the produce of the olive 
trees, which abound in Kabylia. At Bougie, in one year, they sold 
as much as five million litres of oil. Unfortunately, the machinery 
which they use for obtaining the juice of the fruit is so primitive that 
they lose more than two-thirds of it in the process, and produce oil 
which is useless for the table. Out of a séa, or about ninety pounds 
of olives, they extract only three litres of oil; while an ordinary 
European mill gives eight or nine litres. They first of all crush 
the olives under a mill-stone, which is turned either by women or a 
mill: the pulp is then put into esparto sacks, and pressed in a 
roughly constructed hand-press. In both cases an earthenware jar is 
placed beneath the press to receive the oil. Notwithstanding the 
ordinary wretched appearance of the Kabyle, he is generally either 
rich, or, at all events, in easy circumstances, from the simple fact of 
his having no means of spending his money. He spends very little 
on his toilette, for the whole of his garments, when new, could be 
had for a little over a pound. His burnous costs him sixteen shillings ; 
his shoes, when he has any, two shillings ; his shirt, one and eight- 
pence; and his chachia and white skull-cap, one and eightpence. Add 
to these a long knife, a chain of beads to say his prayers with, a 
leather pouch for his money, and you have a Kabyle’s every-day 
costume. His greatest outlay during his whole life is when he buys 
his wife. 

Certain writers pretend that the Kabyle has generally but one 
wife, and that she does not occupy the inferior position of an Arab 
woman ; but from personal observation, and from what may be learnt 
from people who have inhabited Kabylia for years, and have 
been in daily intercourse with the natives, it is easy to see that 
although the woman’s social condition is better in Kabylia than in 
other parts of Algeria it is by no means enviable ; for between the 
mule and the woman there is but little difference. The wife is pur- 
chased from her family, often when only twelve or thirteen years of 
age, for a sum which varies from a hundred francs upwards, in exactly 
the same manner as the Arab woman; and when she becomes old 
and ugly or merely fanée, her husband, if he is rich enough, buys 
another, and the old love is then considered as a domestic servant 
and sent out to work in the fields. To be received at the house of a 
Kabyle a man must be a bosom friend of long standing, for the 
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Kabyle, like all Mussulmans, is extremely jealous of his wife. She 
should never speak to any other man but her husband; and she 
should avoid, as much as possible, gazing on any other. The 
best, and, in fact, the only place for a tourist to get a look at 
Kabyle women is at the well. Thus at the foot of the peak of 
Makouida—some ten miles from Tizi-Ouzou—on the summit of 
which is the village of the same name and some old Roman 
ruins, they may be seen early in the morning and at sunset toiling 
up and down the hill with large earthenware pitchers on their 
backs. During the day they will be found washing their linen at the 
brook, which is shaded by fig and olive trees. Women of almost 
every age and condition may be seen at the well; some young and 
pretty, others old and wrinkled. Almost all are tatooed about 
the face. Many of the pretty ones have fair skins—so fair, in fact, 
that, inasmuch as their complexions are concerned, they might be 
taken for Europeans. They have piercing black eyes with long 
lashes and short curly, uncombed coal-black hair, falling in clusters 
about their shoulders. Their sole garment in summer consists of a 
long full-sleeved chemise, reaching to their ankles and fastened round 
their waist by a woollen scarf. They wear coloured cotton handker- 
chiefs and ornaments in their hair, large earrings, and rings round 
their wrists and ankles. They have generally a very slovenly appear- 
ance, and both women and children among the poorer classes are 
revoltingly dirty. There is not a single bath in the whole of Kabylia 
of Djurjura. The children receive very little care, and the result of this 
neglect is diseases of the eyes, often followed by complete blindness. 
Cutaneous maladies and even hereditary infections are transmitted 
from generation to generation, and yet the women are good mothers 
who suckle their children until they are three or four years of age, 
and the men laborious workmen and excellent agriculturists. 

The Kabyle women often labour in the fields with their husbands. 
In war-time, if work calls the men from the village fortress, the 
women keep watch, and at the least sign or at the slightest gathering 
in the plain bring the arms and ammunition and excite their hus- 
bands against the enemy. If the man falls wounded the woman 
dresses his wounds, and if he is killed she takes his gun and often 
dies in avenging him. 

Her lover sinks—she sheds no ill-timed tear ; 
Her chief is slain—she fills his fatal post ; 


Her fellows flee—she checks their base career ; 
The foe retires—she heads the sallying host. 


The Kabyle villages, which are exceedingly picturesque at a 
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distance, generally on account of their position and the hedges of 
cactus by which they are surrounded, lose considerably on a near view ; 
for they are usually dirty and badly built. The Kabyles, like the Arabs, 
are very mysterious in their way of living on account of their wives. 
Thus almost all their habitations are preceded by a courtyard, sur- 
rounded by walls, which is entered by a door or gate resembling a 
large hurdle placed upon one of its ends. Passing through the 
wicker-work doorway you generally find the house either on the left 
or right. It is built of large round stones and a composition of mud 
and clay ; the walls are very thick for the purpose of keeping out the 
heat, and have no windows. The roof is either thatched with barley 
straw or made of branches and mud covered with grass, or of large 
roughly-fashioned red tiles. The interior is divided into two parts 
by a mud wall. There is, however, but one entrance into the build- 
ing, through which both the live stock and family pass into the 
portion reserved to the latter. The cattle are then driven through an 
opening in the mud partition into the édain, which serves both as a 
stable and a cowshed,' where sheep, goats, mules and donkeys, horned 
cattle, and sometimes a horse are huddled together at night time. 
The dounés, or living room, bears more resemblance to a cellar than 
anything else, for it is perfectly dark. Round the walls are solid 
stone benches, less than a yard high and about four feet broad, upon 
which the inmates squat and sleep on plaited grass mats, which they 
make for that purpose. Against the walls are a certain number of 
large earthen jars five feet high, in which the Kabyles keep their corn. 
These jars are made by the women, one of whom stands in the 
middle and works at the inside, while others build up the jar on the 
outside. When it is finished the woman inside is lifted out and the 
jar is placed to dry in the sun or in the centre of a slow fire. 

The scenery in Kabylia is magnificent. An artist could hardly 
move a hundred yards without finding half a dozen subjects for his 
pencil. It would be worth while to travel a long way if only to pass 
along the road from Fort National to Tizi-Ouzou, which winds 
down the hills amidst the most splendid scenery imaginable. 
Sometimes the precipice is on the right, at others on the left, and 
sometimes on either side. Eagles fly about in every direction ; now 
hovering high up in the sky, and then suddenly swooping down 
among the trees. At every turn in the road Kabyle villages, perched 
on the summit of lofty hills, in what looks like almost inapproachable 
positions, or half hidden in shady groves of fig and olive trees—sur- 
rounded by thick hedges of cactus covered with yellow blossom— 
at the bottom of deep ravines, where herds of sheep, goats, and smail 
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oxen browse on the green but somewhat scanty pasture. At times 
the rugged, rocky, snow-capped mountains of Djurjura border the 
view, appearing quite close, though far away ; at others it is the bare- 
looking valley of Sebaou, covered with yellow barley, with the wide- 
bedded river, half dried by the summer sun, winding through the 
plain. 

Travelling in Kabylia is not expensive, and in peace time it is not 
dangerous. From Algiers to Tizi-Ouzou a diligence runs at the rate 
of 2d. a mile, and there the colonists are in daily communication with 
Fort National. At this last place a mule may be hired with a guide 
at the rate of 3s. or 4s. a day, and in ordinary times tourists may 
cross the Djurjura to Aumale in perfect safety, or make excursions of 
several days into the neighbouring country. 








ZENOBIA IN CAPTIVITY. 


OULD I had perish’d, nor had seen this day ! 
Who outlives glory lives too late ; 
Would I had died, that never men should say 
Fall’n is Zenobia the great ! 
Who once was great, but now is thus laid low ; 
Her glory darken’d like the blacken’d sun, 
Captive unto her baseborn ruthless foe, 
And all her matchless majesty undone : 
O what is greatness that can thus be brought 
Down from its supereminence to naught ! 


O brightest gem amid the golden East, 
Fairest among dominions fair, 

Greatest of all where great was e’en the least, 
In every splendour rich and rare. 


And ah, how happy, happy, too, my lot, 
How blest beyond all other potentate 
From east to west, but that I knew it not, 
And only saw my error when too late! 
*Twas too much blessing brought about my bane, 
As roots are rotted by excess of rain. 


Yet I did well—so counsell’d me the wise— 
Not yielding to a despot’s frown, 
But hazarding my all for such a prize 
As, won, had doubled my renown ; 
One victory more, a turn, a chance of fate, 
A smile of fortune, and my realm had been 
Above the very greatest of the great, 
And I of Rome, as of Palmyra, Queen ! 
My glory Cleopatra’s had outshone, 
Or valiant Dido’s on her self-raised throne. 


And yet I know not, I who now survey 
All things through clear adversity ; 

Haply it had been better every way 
Had I not dared to soar so high. 
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Yet who, sovereign of such transcendent realm, 
With love of all its subjects, too, endow’d, 
Potent each rising foe to overwhelm, 
Had own’d a mightier, and before him bow’d ? 
There is no medium between all and all, 
To souls like mine, and no¢hing—hence my fall ! 


Lo, the sole comfort in my misery, 
Making my sad heart to rejoice 
’*Mid all this depth of woe, to know that I 
Am what I am by noble choice ! 
For surely it is glorious thus to fall ; 
They are not truly great who can remain 
Content with any tittle short of all 
Whate’er the power within them to attain : 
Yea, tho’ it prove less worthy than it seem’d, 
By bold endeavour failure is redeem’d. 


O my Palmyra, city of my pride, 
My hope, my joy, what art thou now? 
Queen of the desert, O most beauteous Bride, 
Down at whose feet great Kings did bow 
And pay thee willing homage as thy right ; 
Who spread through all the regions round about 
A glory, as the sun around his might, 
While all eyes turned to thee from realms remote— 
By love encompass’d, as the vines thereon 
Twine them all round about fair Lebanon ! 


O my Palmyra, city of my love, 
As greatest in thy grandeur, so 
Is now thy downfall over and above 
All other in disastrous woe. 
Was ever ruin like unto thine own, 
Made all of splendour so complete and rare ;: 
Inimitable beauty overthrown, 
Prostrate magnificence beyond compare ! 
I lived but in and for thy glory—how 
Shall I then lift my head, thine own so low? 


Oft-times I tremble that I dare to live, 
Breathing the air that fed thy foes, 

And help’d the bloody tyrant to conceive 
Accomplishment of all thy woes, 
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Test the same curse that from my pride of place 
Hath sunk me lower than the slaves, thus low 
In bonds, a sport for this vile populace, 
Should to perdition drag my soul also ; 
Better to die, and dying out of sight 
Leave no more wake than swallows in their flight. 


If so one might but perish from the earth, 
And all our being be no more 
Than if it never had known any birth, 
Oblivion-buried o’er and o’er ; 
But the chief part of us, our deeds, survive: 
They cannot die, and cease not to proclaim 
The good or evil of our heart alive, 
Spreading abroad our glory or our shame : 
Mortal ne’er lived who left the world, I ween, 
Just all in all as though he had not been. 


Lives not Longinus ?—shall he ever die, 
Long as his wisdom may endure ? 
What are we but our doing, low or high, 
That death can no more kill than cure? 
Long after on the mountains dwells the glow, 
For all the sun went down at eventide : 
And yet, ah me, to feel it can be so! 
O my Longinus, would thou hadst not died: 
Dearer than ever now that thou art dead— 
Yea, rather I had perished in thy stead ! 


Ne’er shall I gaze upon thy visage more, 
Devout disciple at thy feet, 
Hearkening thy words of wisdom as of yore ; 
Nor hold with thee communion sweet 
In those fair groves where oft from twilight hour 
We sat and conversed far into the night, 
Whilst thou, with eloquent resistless power, 
Didst teach me of the new and wondrous light 
Uprisen o’er the old, to supersede 
And fill creation with a grander creed. 


Alas, alas! far from me fades the light, 
The giver of the light withdrawn ; 

Again my soul relapses into night, 
That all but kindled into dawn. 
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Yet, inscient of the day, the night was fair, 
Fair as the day to eyes that knew no more, 
Till gleamings broke athwart it unaware, 
Then left it dark that was not so before : 
Yea, almost better never to have seen, 
Seeing but shadows of what might have been 


Hush’d are the voices of my blissful hours, 
O voices of the-wise and good ! 
Sad and deserted are those peaceful bowers, 
My palace one vast solitude. 
Still, often in night-vision I am there, 
Oblivious of the dire and dreadful time, 
And all about my favourite haunts repair, 
And go my way as in my golden prime,— 
Till thou dost front me in such ghostly wise, 
And gaze upon me with sad thoughtful eyes ! 


Then all is changed, and suddenly, instead, 
In woful silence side by side 
We wander as the dead among the dead, 
’Mid all the ruin of my pride, 
Temples and groves and marble palaces, 
The homes of those we loved—or rather strive 
To find them where but desolation is, 
And Death alone the only thing alive ; 
Till at the sight I wake, and rend my hair, 
And cry out to the gods in my despair. 


Ah me, ah me! what pity of my pain ? 
They heed not, though an Empress calls ; 
They cannot bring the dead to life again 
That blacken round the crumbled walls. 
Not all their might for ages could restore 
‘The evil wrought by man as in a breath ; 
Not all their power may ever, ever, more 
Remove from me this curse of deathless death ; 
Zenobia’s downfall and Zenobia’s shame 
Are henceforth part for ever of her name. 


Hereafter’s blushes burn upon my cheek, 
I hearing down the annals flow 

The voices of the centuries that speak 
Of all my ruin, all my woe. 
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I tingle, head to foot, with all the scorn 
Of all the infamy of all the years, 
Mock’d by the generations yet unborn, 
Or pitied of, more hateful than their sneers ! 
I am what I for evermore shall be, 
Bearing the burden of futurity. 


The air is foul with my unburied wrongs, 
And poisons all my soul with hate 
Of him they curse with mutilated tongues, 
Cause of their being and their fate. 
Hence from my palace prison I behold 
His eagle legions at their revelry, 
And hear the sound of voices manifold, 
And wonder is their merriment of me? 
O for one instant of my power, that I 
Might drown my shame in blood of them, and die ! 


There is small mercy in a gilded goad, 
And here within this princely place 
Small comfort, tho’ vouchsafed for my abode 
Out of Aurelian’s sovereign grace. 
Can I forget his triumph here in Rome ? 
Ye gods ! ye gods! suffer him not to live 
To boast his greatness of me overcome, 
Or torture me with bribes now to forgive— 
Rather in some great horror let him die, 
And blot his name out of humanity ! 


Yea, what compassion or what mercy shown, 
What penitence on bended knees, 
For such ills heap’d upon me could atone, 
Or any one the least of these ? 
Ring not their shouts exulting in mine ears, 
Their laughter and their jests?—tho’ hard to bear, 
Less hard and hateful than their piteous tears 
Whose hearts did soften in them unaware, 
Till, coming to make sport of me, more just 
They wept, when they beheld me in the dust. 


How that dust cleaves to me, worse than their mirth, 
Worse than their pity or their scorn : 

Me, who but deign’d to look upon the earth 
As only to be trampled on ! 
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O how it seem’d to burn beneath my feet, 
And drag them down and hold them there, 
And fill my being with tumultuous heat 
Of hate, and raging fierceness of despair, 
Until I stood as on a floor of fire, 
Consuming, yet unable to expire ! 


Farewell, Palmyra! All thy pomp is o’er, 
O my delight, my pride, farewell ; 
As thou art, thy Zenobia is—vo more / 

She perish’d when thy glory fell. 
Henceforth, like unto thee, she is disgraced, 
And dead and desolate beneath the sun, 

Each trace of beauty ruthlessly defaced, 
Ruin’d, o’er-trampled, utterly undone : 

Till over Aer the ages shall increase, 

And shroud her ashes in the dust of peace. 


RopBeRT STEGGALL. 


VoL. XI., N.S. 1873. 





MAKING THE WORST OF IT. 
BY JOHN BAKER HOPKINS. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


LAURA, LADY SHAMVOCK. 


» HOU shalt not covet the prosperity of the wicked. What 
ignoble covetousness! Have you not sinned in your 
heart? You are in the wilderness that divides the Land 

z of Bondage from Canaan, and you long for the flesh pots 
of Egypt. You covet the fruit of vice. You would be vicious, only 
you lack the courage to brave the consequences. 

Virtue poorly clad, poorly fed, poorly housed. Virtue with a pale 
wan face toiling year after year for bare existence. 

Vice gaily attired as the Queen of Sheba, daintily fed and lodged 
luxuriously. Vice smiling, and with nought to do but to sip, to quaff, 
to drain the cup of pleasure. 

Poor Virtue is sorely tempted by flourishing Vice, and too often 
yields to the temptation. 

Could you foresee the end of the guilty career—if you knew the 
weariness and the suffering of the vicious even in the hour of seeming 
triumph, you would not be tempted, O poor Virtue! you would not 
envy the prosperity of the wicked. 

Laura, who now calls herself Lady Shamvock, has become weary, 
restless, and anxious. She has broken a front tooth. The dentist 
assures her that he can supply one that will det ydetection. But the 
incident reminds her that she is no longer young, that her long pre- 
served charms are fading rapidly, and that soon no art will be able to 
veil the ravages of Time. Laura has been worried about money. She 
has by coaxing and deception got enough to silence the clamour of 
duns, and to leave her a balance in hand ; but she had great difficulty 
in bleeding her fools, and it was evident that her coaxing and her 
deception were fast failing. Ifshe could only marry and lead a quiet 
and peaceful life! She could marry if she were legally free. A 
young man with no brains, but of good family and rich, was in love 
with her. The silly moth proposed that Laura should sue for a 
divorce. He was in earnest about marrying her, and Laura was 
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vexed, savagely vexed that she could not avail herself of the splendid 
opportunity. She was lying on the sofa fuming and fretting when 
Lord Shamvock was announced. 

“Well, what do you want? I have your note telling me you 
cannot get the money. Why do you come here?” 

Lord Shamvock sat in a chair and did not reply. 

“ Are you ill?” 

The appearance of his lordship was a sufficient answer to the 
question. 

“Give me water. The room goes round. I am faint.” 

“Qh pray don’t go off here. It would be so awkward. You shall 
have some brandy.” 

Laura was more cheerful than she had been for many days. Surely 
he was too ill to live another monthy and Laura’s heart danced for 
joy at the prospect of widowhood. 

The spirits revived his lordship, and he told Laura what he had 
done to get money. 

“That is false. You are not fool enough to risk that, but I dare say 
you are on your last legs. I can do without the money ; but you 
shall not come here bothering me. You look awfully bad to be sure,” 
she added. ‘‘ You ought not to go about alone.” 

“T should soon be right if I had any one to look afterme. My 
family is very long lived. You are my wife, Laura; you take my 
name, and we might live together.” 

Laura laughed not merrily but scornfully. 

“ Has that drop of brandy made you drunk? You live with me! 
If you knew half how [ hated you, you would not do so if E said yes. 
I couldn’t keep from murdering you. I'll put on weeds for you when 
you are dead, and that is the most I shall do for you.” 

“T do not wish to trouble yeu. Tell me where I can find my son, 
and I will not come here again.” 

“You are like most men I have had to do with. You believe 
lies, but not the truth. There isnoson. I told you that tale to 
annoy you. I stuck to it to get money.” 

Lord Shamvock stood up and struck the table with his fist. 

“Tt’s a lie. Where is he? Where is my son? I will know, if it 
costs me my life and yours. Do not trifle with me. Where is the 
boy ? » 

“Sit down and be civil,” said Laura, holding the bell-rope, “‘ or 
you go out quicker than your legs will carry you. Sit down and be 
civil.” 

His lordship obeyed. 
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“Laura, I don’t deny you have cause to hate me, but you have 
had revenge enough. It will kill me if I do not find miy son. Where 
is the boy? As you hope for mercy tell me.” 

“ As [hope for mercy, I swear there isno son. Why, if you were not 
mad you would know the tale could not be true. Did you not see me 
for many months on and off afterwe had parted—that is, after you 
deserted me?” 

His lordship groaned. 

“ You are a devil, you torture me, you are murdering me.” 

“Your abuse won’t hurt me, but the passion will hurt you. In 
your state a little excitement may kill you ina moment. You are 
awfully bad, and I should not like to have an inquest in this 
house.” 

If the love-sick youth could have seen Laura at that moment his 
sickness would have been cured. Her scorn and her malignity 
bedevilled her countenance. 

Lord Shamvock cringed and whined. The woman in her ferocious 
hate was a terror to him. He hated her. If he had had the strength 
of body and mind he would have struck her and subdued her. But 
he was feeble and knew that he was helpless. ‘So he cringed and 
whined like a thrashed cur. 

“ Pray tell me where he is. Oh, pray do. I know if I could look 
upon the boy I should live.” 

“Then you will die, for there is no boy to look upon. And what 
is more, my. lord, I am sick of this fiddle-faddle rubbish. If you 
don’t choose to take my word and my oath you must go on fooling 
yourself, but you don’t fool me.” 

“T am ill, Laura, and I cannot get it out of my mind. You swear, 
may you go to perdition if I have a son ?” 

“Ido. How could I have a child without your knowing it ?” 

“Then it was not true. I have no son—no one, no hope.” 

“You had better take another glass of brandy and water and go. 
I expect a friend directly.” 

He sidled round the table. He reeled and fell heavily on the 
sofa. 

It was dusk, and Laura leisurely lighted a taper and then the gas. 
She lowered the blinds and drew the curtains. Then she looked at 
Lord Shamvock. He was leaning back on the sofa motionless and 
seemingly unconscious. 

“I think he is going. That makes out my cards of marrying a 
heart and club man. I suppose I had better call some one to be a 
witness.” 
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An old woman—thin, cadaverous, and soap-suddy—answered the 
bell. 

“Mrs. Gutch, Lord Shamvock has fainted. I think we must send 
for a doctor.” 

“ Bless me, he must not be left in that manner. He will be dead 
before any doctor can be got. Put up his feet, undo his necktie, and 
douse him with water.” 

Mrs. Gutch was about to act upon the advice she had given when 
Laura stopped her. 

“We had better wait for the doctor. It is a risk to do anything.” 

“ Dear soul, he is choking. It would be murder to leave him like 
that. He would be a corpse in five minutes.” 

Mrs. Gutch laid Lord Shamvock on the sofa, and sprinkled his 
face with water. The patient breathed heavily. 

“ Drink, Laura,” gasped his lordship. 

“Meddling fool. I wish. she had let him alone,” muttered 
Laura. 

Lord Shamvock recovered. 

“You can leave the room, Mrs. Gutch.” 

“Some people is grateful, anyhow,” said Mrs. Gutch, as she 
slammed the door. 

“T shall be well when I am in the open air.” 

“Then go into the open air, and don’t show your face here 
again.” 

Lord Shamvock put on his hat and grasped his umbrella. 

“Laura, you are a devil. Your turn will come.” 

“ Yours has come ; and as for me, I only wait till you are dead to 
marry and settle.” 

“T may not die yet.” 

** You would have choked to-night if it had not been for my servant. 
I should have let you choke, and put up with the bother of the 
inquest.” 

“That would have been murder.” 

“Would it? Will you go, or wait till my friend, my lover, my 
husband when you are dead, comes to kick you out?” 

Lord Shamvock left the house. The devilry of Laura had 
stimulated his depressed spirits. He had something to live for. He 
would live on and on to foil that woman’s purpose. He would live 
on and on till she was old and haggard and past marrying. 

He walked, not regarding the distance or the route, and only 
paused when he was in Oxford Street. He was tired, and recollected 
that he had not taken food since the previous day. He turned into an 
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eating-house that dubbed itself a restaurant, and sat at a narrow table. 
covered with a soiled cloth, and was served with a cheap dinner by a 
squeaky-voiced waiter clad in soiled linen and greasy black. His 
lordship, being hungry, swallowed the stock-pot soup and some of 
the flabby meat. 

The waiter brought an evening newspaper with the cheese. 

‘Pretty smart, sir, that dodge with the cheque.” 

His lordship could not prevent a start and change of countenance. 

“‘ What is it, waiter?” asked his lordship, leaning over the cheese. 

“There's the account, sir,” replied the waiter, pointing to a para- 
graph in the newspaper. “It really is a knowing dodge.” 

The paragraph stated that “just before four o’clock yesterday 
afternoon a man came to the counter of the Nugget Bank, and 
having paid in £827 in cheques to the account of Mr. Thomas 
Hawes, presented a cheque for £200 purporting to be signed by 
Mr. Hawes. The cheque was paid im gold, it being an exact 
imitation of Mr. Hawes’s signature and writing, and further the 
paying in of £827 would have allayed suspicion. Early this morning 
it was discovered that the cheques paid in were forgeries, and it is 
needless to add that the £200 cheque was a forgery. It appears 
that on the previous day the pass-book of Mr. Hawes had been 
obtained by a stranger, and thus the forger could imitate the writing 
and style. The guilty parties are known, and there is no doubt they 
will be arrested without delay.” 

The rage of Lord Shamvock may be conceived. He had been 
cheated by his tool Dick Feckles. Dick had gone away with the 
money, and he, Lord Shamvock, was liable to suspicion, and might 
even be charged with the crime. He must meet the-difficulty boldly. 
Feckles had access to his papers. How could he help Feckles 
stealing the cheque-book ? 

“T am safe. But to be cheated out of two hundred pounds by a 
miserable crawling scoundrel like Feckles! The lying thief. I might 
have had the gold and been safe. I hope he has drunk himself to 
death.” " 

His lordship ground his costly set of dress teeth, and on his way 
home profanely cursed the body and soul of Dick Feckles. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
LAWKER TO THE RESCUE. 


THE next day Lord Shamvock remained in his room. He was 
tired and needed rest. Moreover, he did not thoroughly believe that 
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Dick meant to cheat him, and thought he might come to him or 
send him the money. 

“ Likely enough the scamp has been helplessly drunk for a day or 
two, and when he gets sober will come here. What is left of the gold 
I shall take, but for my own sake I must hand him over to the police. 
A spell of imprisonment will not hurt him.” 

About nine o’clock his lordship, who had been dozing in the chair, 
yawned, stretched his limbs, and prepared to go out. He counted 
the money in his purse. There were six sovereigns and some 
silver. 

“T shall go to old Denley’s. What is the use of eating my last 
shilling? I feel in luck to-night.” 

He threw the gold on the table. 

“Heads! By Jove! they are all heads. I know I am in luck. 
Fortune always changes if you are not cowed.” 

His lordship opened a travelling desk and took out some dice. 

“‘ With these I could beat Fortune. But they won't do at Denley’s, 
and I am not steady enough for that game. They must be kept for 
private parties. To-night I will play upon my luck, and I shall 
win.” 

Mr. Denley’s establishment in Jermyn Street was known to a select 
clique of men who were fond of chicken hazard and other games of 
chance. It was also known to the police, but by excellent manage- 
ment Mr. Denley had escaped from trouble. In the “ London 
Directory” the establishment was described as a private boarding 
house, but the only inmates were the proprietor and his family. 
There was a fable @hdte at eight p.m., but, not being publicly 
announced, only the friends of Mr. Denley partook of the dinner. 
The first floor was devoted to the accommodation of the Cosmo- 
politan Anglers’ Club. The club room looked piscatorial. There 
were glass cases of stuffed and lavishly varnished fish. Fishing rods, 
nets, and tackle were displayed on the walls. Over the mantelpiece 
was a framed engraving of Izaak Walton.. 

It was past ten o’clock when Lord Shamvock entered the public 
room. Mr. Denley was alone, watching the in-comers through a glass 
door. If a stranger appeared, Mr. Denley touched a spring with his 
foot that rang a bell on the first floor, and that was a signal to stop 
sport and collect the tackle. At a second ring the Izaak Walton 
engraving was lifted up and the tackle was thrown into a shoot that 
led from the first floor to the cellar. As the ’cute proprietor remarked, 
it is not fair to put evidence before the police and then expect them to 
shut their eyes. 
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“How are you, Denley? At your old post, guarding the jolly 
anglers.” 

“Bless me! LordShamvock. Quite an unexpected pleasure !” 

“It’s over two months since I have been in this den.” 

“ Nearer four, my lord. First they said you had given up play. 
Next that you were married, and your wife would not let you out 
after dusk. Latterly they have said something else.” 

“‘ What is the something else, Denley ?” 

“Only that your lordship had got into a bother. Are you going 
upstairs ?” 

“Yes. Is there any sport ?” 

“Lord Walsher and one or two old anglers are amusing themselves 
with some fine young trout. There are more fish than fishermen.” 

“T wish I had dined. I am as hungry as a wolf.” 

“Don’t work on an empty stomach. Here, Bob; bring the cold 
fowl and a small bottle of No. 3 Burgundy, and be sharp.” 

Lord Shamvock ate a little of the fowl and drank the wine. 

“ Why, my lord, my thrush would beat you at feeding.” 

“ It’s months since I have heard the music of the bones, and I 
want to ease my pocket.” 

“ Take a quiet smoke before you begin. It is very funny, but very 
true, that the steady throw wins.” 

Lord Shamvock had a chilling reception in the club room. One 
or two of the members gave him the tips of their fingers. His old 
friend Lord Walsher put his hands in his pockets and nodded. He 
also descended to the public room and abused Mr. Denley for 
admitting Lord Shamvock. 

“We don’t bring our friends here to be hooked by a fellow who 
has been turned out of his club, and who is known to have com- 
mitted forgery.” 

“ You know our rules,” replied Mr. Denley. “ We have nothing to 
do with what happens outside. Once an angler always an angler, so 
long as he angles on the square in this place.” 

Lord Shamvock played and lost. 

“‘Holloa ! tired already, Shamvock ?” 

“No, not tired. I did not come to play, and I have no money 
with me. Lend me a tenner, O’Dowd.” 

Mr. O’Dowd was about to comply with the request when Lord 
Walsher interfered. 

“No, O’Dowd, it is against the rules to lend. When a fellow is 
cleaned out he is not to go on with other people’s money.” 

“ T have often lent money in this room. I have lent to Walsher,” 
exclaimed Lord Shamvock. 
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“It is the rule now, and it shall be kept.” 

“ Walsher is correct,” said Mr. O’Dowd. “I am precious sorry for 
it, Shamvock, for it’s hard lines to be cornered for the sake of a few 
pounds.” 

Lord Shamvock lighted a cigar and sat watching the game. 

Presently another angler came in,.who shook hands with his 
lordship. 

“Glad to see you in the old haunt again. But why are you a 
spectator? Have you given up play?” 

“No, Stubber. I did not come for play to-night, but I did play 
until I dropped all my pocket money. O’Dowd offered me a tenner 
to go on with, but Lord Walsher has become particular, and he 
objected to any money being lent in this room.” 

“Why, Walsher,” said Mr. Stubber, “how many times a day do 
you rub your face with a brass candlestick ? Why, I lent you a pony 
when you were stumped, and you carried off a cool hundred.” 

“It is a new rule,” said Walsher, sulkily. 

‘“*T owe you a brace of sovereigns, Walsher. Is it a new rule that 
debts must not be paid in this room?” 

“No, sir. There is no rule against the payment of debts.” 

As Lord Walsher spoke he threw the dice. 

“You have won again. By Jove! I don’t understand your luck,” 
said the young man he was playing with. 

“Go on, make it double or quits. I run a risk to stake my 
winnings on the chance of a fifth favour from the dear old Dame.” 

“No, I wiil wait for a few minutes.” 

“* Here, Walsher,” said Stubber, “is your two quid. Here, Sham- 
vock, is the tenner I have owed you since last Newmarket twelve- 
month.” 

“ It’s a trick,” exclaimed Lord Walsher. 

Mr. Stubber walked up to Lord: Walsher. 

“ Withdraw that word, or I will show you I have not forgotten the 
trick of fisticuffs. You are savage because you cannot have all the 
plucking of the pigeons to yourself ; but you shall not insult me.” 

Mr. Stubber was a powerful man, and had been in his younger 
days a famous bruiser. Lord Walsher muttered an apology. Physical 
force is the ruling power. 

Half a dozen men, including Lords Shamvock and Walsher, stood 
by the table and played. ‘The game was simple. Each player 
staked ten pounds, and he who threw the lowest had to retire from 
the game or to stake another ten pounds. If the lowest number was 
tied, the ties had to retire or put down ten poundseach. Men being 
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excited with the game, and attracted by the ever-increasing stake, 
often played on until their means were exhausted, and therefore there 
was a rule that a player could not renew after the six times for the 
original stake, but he could renew three times more by forfeiting 
double stakes. ‘The play continued for an hour, and at every round 
Lord Shamvock had escaped the lowest throw. The players had 
retired one after ‘the other, and the two lords had to contend for the 
stake, which was over five hundred pounds. Lord Walsher was to 
throw first, and called for a glass of brandy and water before he 
did so. 

Mr. Denley came into the room, and whispered to Lord Sham- 
vock. 

“T will come in two minutes. I have to throw, and it is the last 
throw.” 

“ Be quick, then,” whispered Denley. “The man is your friend, 
and says that they are on your track, and there is not a moment to 
lose.” 

Lord Walsher threw. The dice turned up two aces and a four. 
With a brutal blasphemous oath he turned from the table. The 
victory of his opponent was what gamesters call a moral certainty. 

Lord Shamvock’s hand trembled violently. Those who looked on 
thought he was agitated by the prospect of winning such a large 
stake. 

“ Thirty to one on Shamvock !” shouted Stubber. 

There was a derisive laugh. No one would take the bet.. Lord 
Shamvock threw. There were exclamations that brought Lord 
Walsher to the table. Again two aces had been thrown, and this 
time with a deuce. With another brutal oath Lord Walsher seized 
the stakes, and put them into his pocket. Lord Shamvock did not 
move or speak. Mr. Denley touched his arm. 

“ The man is waiting. As for this, better luck next time.” 

His lordship followed Mr. Denley, who pointed to a little room at 
the back of the public room. 

“ There he is, my lord.” 

His lordship looked hard at the man who was waiting for him. 

“Lawker! You here!” 

“‘T could not let my old master be trapped without trying to save 
him, and that is why I am here.” ' 

“You came here to foil me, to ruin me. But for you I should 
have taken well nigh six hundred pounds at a throw. Through you, 
you villain, I threw a score of four against a score of six.” 

“Listen to me. If your words were as hard again I should do my 
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duty. Maybe you don’t know I am butler to Mr. Hawes. That’s 
why I know all about it. That forgery for the two hundred is traced 
to you.” 

“There is nothing against me,” said Lord Shamvock. “ That 
scoundrel Feckles may have got to my cheque-books, but I cannot 
help that.” 

“That Laura Marshall has givezi information of what you told her. 
As she sticks herself up for being your wife, her story would not go 
for much in law, but she has brought an old woman who swears 
she overheard what you confessed about the forgery.” . 

“It is a lie, Lawker.” 

“Maybe, but she has sworn to it, and the warrant is out against 
you. The officers are waiting for you at your lodgings. Maybe 
they will come here, for I heard that spiteful tabby the daughter tell. 
the officers this was one of the places you frequented.” 

“What shall I do, Lawker? Tell me what I shall do.” 

“Why, keep up your pluck,” said Lawker, “ or it will be all over 
with you. ‘Till it is arranged you must hide, and get away. If you 
are took now it’s a safe conviction, and years of penal servitude.” 

Lord Shamvock shuddered. 

“ Lawker, do not betray me.” 

“Am I the man to do it? Did I ever betray you? Should I be 
here if I meant such villany as to betray an old master? Mr. 
Hawes told me of it, thinking I should be glad of your trouble, but 
he don’t know me.” 

There was a knock at the outer door—a gentle knock with the 
knuckles. The sport of the anglers was disturbed by the ringing of © 
the alarm bell. The door was opened, and two gentlemen entered. 
The alarm bell rang a second time. A minute later Mr. Denley 
came to Lord Shamvock and Lawker. He had a small lamp in his 
hand. 

“ Come this way, and be quick.” 

Lord Shamvock did not move. Mr. Denley spoke to Lawker. 

“ Bring him along; there is not a moment to lose. They have gone 
upstairs, but I do not think to look after the angling. The back 
court is clear.” — 

Lawker took his lordship by the arm, and they followed Mr. Denley 
downstairs, through a passage." Then Denley drew up a sliding panel, 
and there was an opening about three feet high. 

“Creep through. When you are in the court, turn to the right, 
and be sharp. Good night, my lord.” 

Lord Shamvock was staggering like a drunken man. 
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“ Keep up as well as you can,” said Lawker. “ We shall be out of 
the net in a minute.” 

They crossed the Haymarket. 

“ The cab rank may be watched. We must walk a few paces.” 

When they were near Leicester Square, Lawker hailed a passing 
cab. 

“‘ Give me some brandy, Lawker.” 

“ Presently,” said Lawker. “ Marble Arch, cabby.” 

“Pray, don’t let them take me, Lawker.” 

“ There is no danger now. But try and pull yourself together.” 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


MR. GOUGER WORKS THE PARCEL. 


Wuat is charity? How in the language of political economy 
would the gift of the benevolent to the needy be described? Would 
it be correct to say that the recipient of alms obtains money or money’s 
worth without legal claim and without labour? That definition would 
not be universally or even generally true. In the majority of instances 
the alms of the benevolent are hardly earned, and unfortunately by 
labour which is not reproductive. Take the actual, not the fancy 
beggar as an example. After slouching about the street he is more 
worn at the close of the day than the artisan who has earned a 
fair day’s pay by a fair day’s work. Or take the begging-letter 
impostor as another proof of our statement. Does that pest of society 
lead a life of ease? When he is not busy with his pen his brain is at 
work devising schemes of plunder or how to escape from the hot 
pursuit of the officers of Justice. But even those who have a valid 
claim on the benevolent have to seek relief, and do not find it readily. 
When the gifts of charity are put up for competition there is a toil- 
some and severe struggle for success. 

The Samaritan School for Fatherless Children is a flourishing insti- 
tution. It has a grand building a little way out of town. It feeds, 
clothes, and educates a hundred and fifty boys and girls. It has a 
large annual income and a considerable reserve fund. Its list of 
patrons is long and aristocratic. Its committee is ponderously 
respectable and wealthy. ‘The secretary is one of the most active 
gentlemen in the business. The Samaritan School for Fatherless 
Children was cordially envied by other institutions. 

Mr. Stot was on the committee, and Mrs. Stot was one of the lady 
visitors. ‘Twelve children were to be elected, and there were forty 
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applicants. For months the widowed mothers (for only the fatherless 
and not orphans are eligible) had been canvassing, begging, praying 
for votes. Pathetic circulars were followed by personal visits. The 
subscribers were widely scattered, and the mothers had to journey 
here and there at all hours and in all weathers. The expense of the 
canvass plunged them into greater poverty, and many of the forty 
widows would bitterly repent the vain attempt to get a child into the 
Samaritan School. 

The election was held at the London Tavern. What a scene! 
The widows and their supporters pouncing upon every one who 
appeared, though the voting had all been settled before the day of 
election. Perhaps there is not so much hate exhibited in any contest 
as at a charity election. Nut only do the competitors hate each 
other, but the leading supporters are inflamed by angry rivalry. 
Then there are electioneering tricks. The numbers are announced 
at frequent intervals in order that the friends of those who are behind 
may be induced to buy votes—that is, to subscribe to the institution, 
the receipt for the subscription entitling the holder to record a 
number of votes in proportion to the donation. Therefore, he who 
has proxies enough to carry his candidate will, to make victory doubly 
sure and to benefit the institution, keep back his votes till the last 
quarter of an hour. Votes are bartered. A subscriber who has no 
interest in any of the applicants for the Samaritan School will 
exchange his votes for votes of another institution for which he is 
supporting one of the candidates. The active and bland secretary 
confidentially remarks at least a hundred times that the numbers are 
wonderfully near, and that five or ten pounds worth of votes will put 
any one on the winning side of the list. But it is not permitted to 
find fault with a deed done in the name of charity. If you visit a 
fancy bazaar and you pay five shillings for a penny pen-wiper, and the 
fair seller defrauds you of your change, you must not complain. The 
plunder goes into the till of charity. Von olim. 

The Stot candidate was safe. ‘The child was all along at the head 
of the poll, and theré was a reserve of votes in case of need. 
Therefore Mrs. Stot had leisure to chat with her friends. Amongst 
others, she had a talk with Miss Strode, a lady famed for active bene- 
volence. 

“How curious! Here comes my husband. I will ask him 
about it.” 

“ My dear,” said Mr. Stot, “we may be off. Give me your 
proxies. Our boy will be at the top with maybe a thousand votes to 
spare.” 
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“ Shall we give some of our votes away ?” 

“ What’s the good, my dear? If you get in No. 13 you keep out 
No. 12.” 

“Miss Strode wants you to tell her what she ought to do about 
such a curious affair.” 

“* What is it,{Miss Strode?” 

“ A few weeks ago a patient got away from our hospital two days 
after she hadfrecovered from the fever. She left her box with some 
clothes in it, and, as I learnt yesterday, a purse containing nearly 
five pounds. I met her afterwards in Hyde Park. I offered her 
shelter, but, though she was evidently in distress, she would not let 
me help her. Do you not think that the committee ought to 
advertise? They do not like doing so, because it does not look well 
for a patient to go off without her property.” 

“The advertisement would be thrown away. The woman knows 
where her property is, if she has a mind to claim it.” 

“Poor thing! She would not say anything about herself or her 
friends. When I met her in the Park she pretended to be going to 
her husband, but she would not tell me his name and where he was 
living.” 

“Ah, Miss Strode, there are ‘too many of such unfortunates, and 
you can do nothing for them.” 

“ Was she young ?” asked Mrs, Stot. 

“Yes. A young face, but very careworn.” 

“ What{was her name ?” 

“In her delirium she called herself Rose. At her lodgings she was 
known as Mrs. Simpson.” : 

* What !” exclaimed Mr. Stot. “ Rose and Mrs.Simpson! Why, 
my dear, this may clear up the}Boliver business.” 

“TI did not think of that woman. It does not clear up the fate of 
my poor Alice.” 

“ Where is the box?” 

“ At our hospital,” replied Miss Strode. 

“ My dear, I will take a cab and let Gouger know about this. You 
go home in the brougham and take Miss Strode with you.” 

“You are in a mighty hurryfabout that runaway wife. You were 
cool enough about poor*Alice.” 

“My dear,” replied Mr. Stot, “it would not help Alice to let 
another woman perish. And, my dear, before you execrate Mrs. 
Boliver it will be}better to see if she is guilty.” 

“I can’t help my temper,£Stot, when I see everything is cleared up 
except about my poor Alice.” 
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In an hour Mr. Stot, Mr. Gouger, and Frank Boliver were at the 
hospital The box and the purse were produced, and Frank 
recognised them as the property of his wife. 

A reference to the admission book informed them of the lodging 
from whence Rose had been taken. The King’s Cross landlady 
could give no information except that she had come to her door the 
day sue left the hospital, and driven away whilst the landlady was 
getting her bonnet. 

“If my dear Rose was seeking me she would have seen my 
advertisements. You will not now tell me there is any hope of her 
being alive.” 

“ Not seeing the advertisements goes for nothing,” said Mr. Stot. 
“There, is Miss Strode and the Hospital Committee anxious to find 
Mrs. Simpson, and they do not see the advertisements. It is 
wonderful how long you may advertise before you catch the eye of 
the right party, but keep up the advertising and you will do so at last. 
We must try what a handsome reward will do.” 

The offer of five hundred pounds for any information ieading to the 
discovery of the present address of Mrs. Simpson, late of Belitha 
Road, Holloway, brought Mr. Blewlite to the office of Messrs. Doloski 
and Gouger. 

“You told me that Rose Dulmaine passed as Mrs. Simpson. It is 
for the Rose you offer the reward ?” 

“Yes. Have you remembered any information whereby to help 
us?” 

“When you came to me I thought it was a trick of some rival 
manager to get hold of my star, and I was silent. The offer of the 
reward shows that it is a genuine business. I have some information.” 

“Well, Mr. Blewlite, your silence is explained, and now for your 
information.” 

“I'd rather give her a year’s engagement, at twenty pounds a week, 
fhan take the £500. What a draw she would be !” 

“No doubt, but we must first find her. The engagement may 
follow. Meantime if your information puts us on the scent you will 
be £ 500 richer.” 

“ A fortnight ago I met Rose in Covent Garden Market. Followed 
her to Long Acre. She was very badly dressed, looked very ill, and 
was carrying a parcel. I offered her an engagement, but she would 
not close. I offered her money, which she refused. She promised 
to write, but she has not done so.” 

“* What sort of parcel?” 

“Pretty large ; but not large enough for a dress.” 
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“ Anything more ?” 

“No, Mr. Gouger. But I suppose what I have told you is worth 
knowing?” 

‘As you ask my opinion, Mr. Blewlite, I reply that I think it is 
likely to turn out the correct tip. We will try to make the best of it, 
and you shall know the result.” 

When the manager departed Mr. Gouger leant back in his chair, 
thrust his hands into his pockets, and half closed his eyes. 

“« Ah,” he said, after a ten minutes’ reflection, “ I shall work that 
parcel. Bad clothes, looking ill, and a pretty large parcel mean 
plying the needle for a little bread and no butter. It is too late to-day. 
I will begin to-morrow.” 

Gouger and his partner were in the City by nine o'clock in the 
morning, and they went from warehouse to warehouse asking if a 
Mrs. Simpson was employed. They heard of four workwomen of 
that name, and Mr. Gouger, accompanied by Frank, went to the four 
addresses, but not one of the four was the lost Rose. 

“Confound it!” said Gouger. “I wish it was the law to brand 
every born infant with a different number. What a deal of trouble it 
would save !” 

Next day the search was continued. The firm of Briggs and Co. 
was visited. Mrs. Thompson’s cousin was away for a holiday, but his 
locum tenens knew that a Mrs. Simpson worked for them, and he 
found the address. Had she worked long for the firm? Not very 
long. She was related to Mr. Thompson, and lived with a Mrs. 
Thompson. 

‘We have a few more houses to call at, and it is not worth while 
interrupting our work to look after this Mrs. Simpson of Pad- 
dington.” 

Another Mrs. Simpson was heard of, and she lived at Stratford. 
Mr. Gouger and Frank went to Stratford, and were again disap- 
pointed. When they got back to town it was seven o’clock in the 
evening, and Mr. Gouger had not dined. 

“We will have a tavern feed, Mr. Boliver, and then we will go to 
Paddington and call on the Thompson Simpson.” 

“Ts it worth while? Rose has no relations.” 


“Tt is not far out of the way, and the drive will do no harm after a 
feed.” 


When Mr. Gouger had dined, smoked a cigar, and drunk a glass 
of grog, they set off for Paddington. 

“We are sure to fail, for clearly this Mrs. Simpson, a relation of 
the warehouseman, cannot be my wife.” 
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“It may be a wild-goose chase, but it is a duty. If I had employed 
any one on this business, I should have bullied him for not trying 
all the Simpsons ; and the rule I make for others I obey.” 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
FRANK HEARS OF ROSE. 


Wuen Lord Shamvock and Lawker arrived at the Marble Arch 
the cab was discharged, and they walked down the Edgware Road. 

“It’s better to walk,” said Lawker; “for if they come out with a 
reward, these cabbies are a trifle too sharp, whereas London flags tell 
no tales.” 

“Ts it not a dangerous road for us ?” asked his lordship. 

“Just totherwise. It aint round your own crib they will think of 
looking for you. When I got out this evening I made a bolt to the 
Green, and just missed you. Then I came across a snug coffee- 
house, and there I engaged two beds—one for myself, and one for 
O’Brien, my brother-in-law. I am a party named Evans, and you are 
O’Brien. Just think of them names.” 

His lordship, who was leaning on the arm of Lawker, gave a 
lurch. 

“ Hold up, my——I mean, O’Brien. We have not far to go.” 

Even in his fear and danger, Lord Shamvock had felt the sting of 
his social degradation. He had to pass as the brother-in-law of his 
valet. 

“The governor, who is all to the left as far as health goes, went 
off this afternoon for a mouthful of sea air at Brighton, and I got 
leave till to-morrow night. What I am doing is a sell for him, but 
what right had he to think a fellow would stand by and ‘see an old 
master worse than murdered ?” 

“But what am I to do? I can’t always be hiding, Lawker.” 

“Do call me Evans, for a slip in the names might spoil us. This 
will be blown over in a few months, and then you can go about 
anywhere abroad as safe as ever you did.” 

‘But I have no money. If you had been two minutes later I 
should have had five hundred pounds in my pocket. What infernal 
luck, Lawker !” 

“If you can’t call me Evans, call me nothing; but do drop the 
Lawker, unless you want to get me into a mess and yourself into 
quod. And don’t bother about that money. I have plenty banked, 
and I will draw enough for the start, and I will keep you from want 
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for two or three months. In Boulogne you can do first rate on 
two pounds a week.” 

When they turned down Praed Street Lawker took a neckcloth 
from his pocket, and tied it round his lordship’s neck, and in such a 
way as to conceal the lower part of his face. 

** We are close by our roost, and pray remember O’Brien, and don’t 
call me Lawker.” 

Theystopped at Mrs. Thompson’s, and the landlady herself answered 
the bell. 

“ You are late, to be sure ; I had almost given you up.” 

“ My brother-in-law did not arrive till later than I thought.” 

“ Ts he ill?” 

“Well, mum, he has got a bit of a cold, with a touch of the ague 
and face-ache. But he will be hisself again when he has been 
between the sheets. Won't you, O’Brien?” 

“T am very tired,” said his lordship. 

* Dear me, you have a cold to be sure, Mr. O’Brien. Have a basin 
of gruel. It is.a fine thing for the chest, with a little butter and rum. 
I will have it ready before you are in bed.” 

“Thank you, mum, but he won't take anything but a dose of bed. 
Which are our rooms ?” 

“ Number 6 on the first floor, and Number 7 on the second floor,” 
replied Mrs. Thompson, handing the candlesticks. 

“ Good night, mum, and sorry to have kept you up.” 

Lawker undressed his lordship, and could not refrain from grum- 
bling at the state of the clothes. 

“Whoever has had the charge of them clothes deserves to be 
choked with a clothes brush. I don’t believe horsehair has touched 
them. since they came from the tailor’s.” 

“ This islike the old times. I wish you had never left me, Lawker.” 

“There you are Lawkering again. Confound my old shoes, but it 
is aggravating. Do you want to be nabbed?” 

When his lordship was in bed, Lawker took a flask from his 
pocket. 

“Drink that. It is the right sort of nightcap. You will have to 
turn out and lock your door after me. And then don’t unlock it for 
nobody till I come. You know my tap, andalso my voice. I shan't 
be with you before eleven, for I must go out and buy a lot of things.” 

“‘ Why need you leave me here ?” asked his lordship. 

“Why? To get your disguise. You came in here a muffled-up lord. 
You must not be seen till you are so altered that the faithfullest dog 
that ever owned you for master would turn upon you.” 
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“ Well,. be: back as soon as possible.” 

“ And you promise me on yoursolemn word and honour you:won't 
open this here door to any mortal soul?” 

“T promise,. but don’t keep me longer than you can help.” 

“ Fear,” thought Lawker,. “will make him keep his word.” 

Perhaps. Lawker would have thought aright if Lord Shamvock had 
not awakened with a throbbing headache and quivering nerves. For 
some time his lordship restrained his desire for a little stimulant; 
but every minute he became more prostrate and nervous. Of all 
the Demons that snare, enslave, and destroy man not one is more 
cruel and: exacting than Drink. If the miserable devotee fails to 
sacrifice to the Demon Drink at the appointed hour, he is torn with- 
out mercy.. So awful is the tippler’s rage for drink. that if he were 
tempted he would drain the poisoned chalice. There is death in the 
cup, and he knows: it, but still he drinks, Is the drunkard mad? 
Worse tham mad. He is possessed’ by a devil that tortures him, 
mocks him, and destroys him. 

Lord: Shamvock looked round the room for a bell. He looked in 
vain. The last. occupant had taken the bell cord to tie up a bundle. 
Shaking and quaking, his. lordship, after a painful effort, shuffled into 
some of his clothes, and opened the door. He called “waiter” three:or 
four times, but there was no response. It was his first.visit to a 
coffee-house, and he did mot know that waiters were not employed 
in such am establishment. He saw a woman coming dowm: stairs, 
and when she reached the landing on which he stood, he addressed her: 

“ My good girl, will you tell the landlord to.send me some brandy, 
for L am ill, and’ tell the waiter to.make haste and I will tip him.” 

The woman turned her face. to Lord Shamvock,.and their eyes met. 
The countenances.of both cnanged.. Lord Shamvock went. into: his 
room and locked the door. 

“Tt is Rose Dulmaine. She did not, she could not, know me, 
How Lawker would. rave if he kmew I had been outside the door! 
But she will not betray me, for I'll swear she could not know me. in 
this plight. Lawker should have left me some brandy.” 

It was thoughtless. of Lawker not to provide the brandy, but then 
in the olden time his.lordship did; not tipple before breakfast. But 
Lord Shamvock was wrong as to not being recognised. Rose knew 
him and returned to her room and lecked her door. In spite of his 
bravado Lord Shamyock. was terrified. lest Rose had. recognised him 
and would betray him to the officers of justice. Rose was for awhile 
almost paralysed. by fear, for she concluded that Lord Shamvock was 


in that humble abode to persecute her. 
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How came he there? How came a lord to lodge at a coffee- 
house? He might have seen her in the street and followed her. Or 
Blewlite might have followed her and told Lord Shamvock ‘her 
address. Mrs. Thompson must know the man was not one of her 
customers. Ah! she could see it all now. That woman had been 
bribed by his lordship to keep her till it was convenient for him to 
carry out his cruel design. Now she understood the woman’s pre- 
tended affection. 

There was some excuse for the wicked thought. Sorrow had 
hardened the heart of Rose, and the appearance of Lord Shamvock 
in that place might well suggest the evil and unjust suspicion. 

“Vile wretch !” exclaimed Rose. “I did not earn the money I 
received. I was sure of that. I have been made to live upon his 
money. I am indeed fallen, degraded, and lost.” 

Mrs. Thompson came to inquire if Rose was going to the City. 
Rose tola her that she had the headache and would lie down for an 
hour or two. 

“Lor, my dear! what is the matter? You have been worriting 
yourself, and you should not do it. Be patient, there is a deary, and 
things will soon come right. I’ll make you a cup of strong tea with 
a bit of toast, and then lay down and get a nap.” 

Mrs. Thompson took Rose’s hand. Rose turned from her angrily. 

** Will you let me alone for a little while? It’s all I ask.” 

“Yes, my dear,” said Mrs. Thompson. “Try and compose your- 
self. I will come to you by-and-by.” 

Mrs. Thompson was not offended. She had no idea there was 
any cause for offence. It is not the good, it is not those who have a 
clear conscience and a loving heart, who are prone to take offence. 

“ Abominable hypocrite!” muttered Rose as she locked the door. 

Meantime Lawker returned and found his lordship in a grumbling 
mood. 

“TI thought you had gone off altogether. I am pretty well dead 
from want.” 

“T have brought in some brandy and soda, and I have ordered 
breakfast to be sent up in half an hour. I am rather late, but I 
thought it best when I was in the City to wait and draw the money. 
Have you been long awake ?” 

“ For hours,” replied his lordship. 

“You have not been bothered by any knocking at the door. I 
cautioned the landlady not to call you.” 

His lordship had resolved not to tell Lawker about breaking his 
promise and seeing Rose Dulmaine. 
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“ T have bought you a slop suit, and a done-up hat, which latter I 
hope will be a fit, for I am sure about the clothes. The shoes will 
be awkward, for you have always been wearing the best make. But 
the understandings must be a match with the suit. What do you 
think this lot cost?” asked Lawker, displaying a pair of check 
trousers and a faded cloth vest and cut-off coat. 

“ What a guy I shall look !” said his lordship with a groan. 

“ Tt don’t matter how you look, if you don’t look yourself. It is 
in the papers with a reward of fifty pounds. So that will make the 
chase hot for a day or two, and we must go a whole drove of hogs 
in baulking them. . That lot, shoes and hat into the bargain, did not 
come to quite three pounds. Of course the suit is soiled stock.” 

His lordship was too absorbed reading a newspaper that Lawker 
had laid upon the bed to notice the remarks of his ex-valet. The 
column that attracted his lordship was headed “ Forgery by a Noble- 
man.” 


“It has transpired that the daring and ingenious fraud on the 
Nugget Bank by means of a forged cheque was planned by Lord 
Shamvock. Sinister rumours have for some time been afloat about 
his lordship. He was lately married to the only daughter of Mr. 
Thomas Hawes, and the unhappy lady is now suing for a dissolution 
of the marriage on the ground of bigamy.- We are informed that 
for very sufficient reasons his lordship has been turned out of both the 
clubs to which he belonged. A warrant has been granted, and a 
reward of fifty pounds offered for his apprehension. The police have 
a certain clue to his whereabouts, and are confident of his immediate 
capture. The disgrace of Lord Shamvock ought to warn others of 
the terrible consequences of a career of dissipation and gambling.” 


“T wish I was at Boulogne.” 

**T have been over that move, and I don’t think it is safe. Ina 
place like Boulogne people will be asking who you are, and that will 
be dangerous. It is best to remain in London. Take a lodging 
over the water, say at Kennington. Go out at regular hours, and 
pretend you have some sort of business. That will be the baulk.” 

When his lordship put on the soiled slop suit Lawker was de- 
lighted. 

“What a disguise! You see for years you have been disguising 
your real self with padding, and without the padding you are a small- 
boned skeleton. It’s beautiful. Sit down, and let me operate on 
the hair and face.” 
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“What are you going to do?” 

“Shave the top lip, and cut down the long hair that plaisters 
over the bald places. When I have finished you will not know 
‘yourself, and be ready to swear you are some one else.” 

““ Must I be made such a walking mummy ?” 

Lawker pointed to the newspaper, and his lordship submitted to 
the razor and scissors. 

‘““ How bald you are! What a genuine disguise your style has 
been for years and years! Now give me your teeth.” 

“ My teeth! What do you want with my teeth?” 

“Do you think we are to be spoilt by your showing such a set as 
Nature can’t produce, which everybody can see aint your own, and 
must have cost a pile of money? You can’t go mumbling and ‘splut- 
‘tering without teeth, for that would draw attention, and that is not 
what we want. Hand them to me, and I will take off the shine.” 

Lord Shamvock put his hand to his mouth and gave Lawker his 
costly glittering teeth. 

“ Ah, when I was with you these were better looked after.” 

Lawker produced a small hammer, a chisel, and a bottle. 

“What are you doing ?” asked his lordship. 

“Breaking two or three of them short, and blacking them with 
gallic acid.” 

** You are cheerful enough over it,” mumbled his lordship. 

“Ah, we shall beat them all round,” said Lawker. “ There, that 
*willdo. Put them in. No fear of any girl kissing you, unless it is 
in the pitch dark.” 

“ Pray let us get out of this confounded place.” 

“Why, you lisp,” said Lawker. “I have broken the right teeth. 
That is capital. Now, just look at yourself inthe glass. I'll be shot 
if I don’t almost think you are the wrong man.” 

Lord Shamvock looked in the glass and shuddered. 

“‘ Being disfigured like this is well nigh as bad.as penal servitude.” 

“ They would make a shorter crop im prison, and that suit is far 
-ahead of a convict’s dress.” 

Lawker made a parcel of his lordship’s clothes, remorselessly 
crushing the elegant hat. 

“Come on. Weill walk.toa place where we can get something to 
eat, and then bolt to the other side of the water and find you a.crib. 
I tell you what to pass for. A-worn-out village schoolmaster. You 
look the character, and it will account for your hands showing no 
signs of work.” 

“ What you like, but let us quit this place.” 
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At night Mr. Gouger and Frank went to the coffee-house to inquire 
about Mrs. Simpson. 

“Of course this is where she lives, and I amZinfthat trouble about 
her that I can’t attend even’ to the boiling of an egg without letting 
it get like a stone for salad.” 

“Tam sorry you are in any trouble,” said Mr. Gouger. “ Mrs. 
Simpson is a relation of yours, is she not?” 

“Lor no, poor dear! whatever she is, she is a genuine lady by 
nature. I never set eyes on her till, it may be, three weeks ago. 
She came here awfully down with sorrow, and too proud, poor dear, 
to take my help. So I got my cousin at Briggs’s to give her work, 
and pretend she was earning a pound a week. 

“You are a good soul,” said Mr. Gouger. 

“ Her name ?” asked Frank, eagerly. “ Did you hear her name?” 

“She has put ‘ Rose’ to the letter she has writ me.” 

“It must be my Rose, Gouger. It must be my dear lost wife. 
Where is she?” 

“ You her husband!” exclaimed Mrs. Thompson. “Oh, sir, why 
didn’t you come a few hours sooner ?” 

“What do you mean? Where is she?” 

“ Patience,” said Mr. Gouger. “ Has Mrs. Simpson left you ?” 

“She were ili and out of sorts this morning, and the poor dear 
would take nothing or say a word to me. This afternoon, when I 
was up to my eyes with the teas, she slipped out unbeknown. Presently 
I went up to see her, and to persuade her to take something, and, 
instead of her, I found this letter.” 

The letter, as Mrs. Thompson called it, was a few words on a slip 
of paper :— 


“For whatever you have done for me I thank you, but I do not 
choose to be under more obligation. I shall not return to your 
house. “ Rose.” 


“Tt is her writing,” said Frank. ‘Why did she leave? Where 
has she gone ?” 

“T am afraid that they told her the pound a week was not earned, 
for my cousin is on his holiday. Poor dear, she was as heartily 
welcome to it as my own child.” 

‘Come, Mr. Boliver,” said Gouger, “she can’t be far off. We must 
begin the search without delay.” 

“ Poor dear, poor dear! why did she go? If you had been ever so 
little sooner, what a mercy it would have been to her! For she is 
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in that condition which is not fit for her to be without home and 
help.” 

“My dear friend,” said Mr. Gouger, shaking Mrs. Thompson’s 
hand, “ we will soon find her, and you shall be the first to hear the 
good news.” 

Mrs. Thompson was sobbing, with her elbow on the corner of the 
table and her apron before her face. 

Frank took her hand and kissed her forehead. 

“God bless you for your kindness to my dear wife.” 

And they left Mrs. Thompson crying lustily, and rubbing her eyes 
with her rough apron. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


LORD SHAMVOCK FINDS THE MONEY. 


Mr. Dick FECKLEs, after drawing the two hundred pounds, walked 
to the Old Kent Road and took a room in one of the smallest houses 
of that strangely composite thoroughfare. Without Royal licence, or 
troubling himself about legal formalities, he assumed the name of 
Fraser, and to prevent curiosity, which is always dangerous to those who 


seek strict seclusion from friends and acquaintances, he told his landlady 
that he came from Liverpool to settle a little law business, and that, 
having a large family, he could not afford to spend much money over 
himself. As in lieu of reference he paid a fortnight’s rent in advance, 
the landlady was perfectly satisfied with her lodger. 

Having provided himself with all things needful for his comfort, 
including a bottle of gin and a quarter of a pound of tobacco, Dick 
locked his door and tasted the contents of the bottle. 

“That beats the Castle, anyhow. There’s flavour and strength, 
without burning your throat like blazing vitriol. But I mustn’t 
indulge yet more than a mouthful. Business first, and then for 
enjoyment. But a pipe won’t do any harm to business. What a 

- blessing it would be it drink was like smoke !” 

Dick emptied his pockets and counted his gold. Then he laid out 
the sovereigns and half-sovereigns on the table as a child would play 
with counters. ; 

“One hundred and ninety-eight pound, leave alone the odd silver 
in the left trouser pocket, besides two weeks’ rent paid. It’s a fortune. 
It will last two years, and then something else will turn up. Ah, you 
old Shamvock, I was to have twenty-five, was I? You have done 
me before, but not this time of asking, you old scoundrel. I wonder 
how long he waited in that public. They won't find me in a 
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blue moon, but they will nab him, and I am glad of it, for I hate 
him.” 

Dick took oft his coat, and with a pair of scissors opened the 
lining. 

“Splendid invention this wadding. It is safe as a bank, and a 
good deal handier. It can’t be got at by forgery, and no bother 
about missing cheques.” 

With needle and thread he sewed up his gold in various parts of 
his coat, only reserving two pounds for present use. When the work 
was done he shook the coat violently. 

“It won’t come out, I know, and it don’t jingle. Here I am out of 
harm, Noworry from Mrs. F. No being crazed out of my seven senses 
by that Ruth. No having to beg for half a quartern, and being refused 
by that swindling old Castle. For a good two years I shall be jolly. 
I haven’t been so well not for years, not since that Ruth’s mother got 
me into another awful bother.” 

Dick partook freely of the gin, and when he was in his usual state 
of alcoholic stupefaction, got into bed. 

“One hundred and ninety-eight odd. Not a soul to keep out of 
it. Oh you old Shamvock, won’t I be jolly for leastways two years !” 

There was a considerable abatement of the jollity when Dick woke 
up in the morning. He was shaky and depressed. 

“ That is the cause of it,” said he, looking at the bottle. “ My lor! 
I must have drunk over a pint of spirit. I shall stick to beer, with 
just one glass at night, else I shall be getting the horrors again, and 
that red-eyed devil will be tormenting me. What I suffered that night 
before old Shamvock came in and chased it away! There is no 
horrors in beer if you was to drink it by the butt.” 

Every morning Dick made the same resolve. He began with beer. 
He drank a glass of bitter ale, and then a little spirit, because the 
beer was too cold for his stomach. He could not eat without the 
fillip of gin and bitters. He could not digest his food without a 
glass of grog. A dry pipe made him sick, and beer and tobacco 
did not go well together. Thus according to the custom of drunkards. 
Dick fooled himself by inventing an excuse for drinking whenever 
he craved another drop. Some think that alcohol is a bad servant. 
Who can deny that alcohol is a cruel, ruthless, and accursed master ? 
Now that he had ample means Dick drank more than ever, and in 
five days he had an attack of what he well described as the horrors. 

The red-eyed devil crouched in a corner of his room. It was 
in form a wild beast, with eyes of fire, and it would not move or 
withdraw its deadly, dreadful stare. Trembling until his teeth 
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chattsred, Dick got a long way off, but without power to turn his face 
from the hideous apparition. Once Dick shut his eyes for a moment, 
and opened them with a fright and a smothered scream, for;he 
thought that the creature had come to him, and that he felt its 
hot breath. No, it has not moved, but see, it is making ready 
for a spring. It shows its awful teeth. Its eyes grow larger and 
larger, and more fierce. It moves. The room shakes. The room 
is rocking. 

There was a knock at the door. 

“Are you awake, Mr. Fraser? Sorry to trouble you, but if you 
could oblige me.” 

The apparition retreated to the corner, and then disappeared. 

The knock was repeated. A fear only less terrible than the 
red-eyed devil seized upon Dick. Who could want him at that 
hour? Had he been traced? 

“What is it?” asked Dick feebly. 

“Tt is only me, Mr. Fraser, wanting to know if you could lend 
us a drop of spirit for a party who is took very ill.” 

“That is a comfort,” muttered Dick, as he uniocked and opened 
the door. 

‘““Not in bed, Mr. Fraser! You are a sitter-up, and no mistake.” 

“Would you mind having a look in that corner? I fancy there 
is something there.” 

The landlady retreated a step. 

“ Something in the corner, Mr. Fraser?” 

“Yes, mum. Perhaps a cat or a mouse. Would you mind 
looking ?” 

The landlady crossed the room and examined the corner. 

“There aint nothing here. No cat, no mouse, and no dirt, for I 
am none of your half-cleaners, but have every corner regular routed 
out. As for mice, there isn’t one living as could show its nose twice 
within a mile of my cat, leave alone that there aint vermin where there 
aint dirt, which is the breath of their life, being their nature to thrive 
on what pisons Christians.” 

“You are right, mum ; there is nothing in the corner. Did you 
ever have the horrors? The doctors call it de/irium tremens.” 

“No, I aint. Not counting tooth-cutting, measles, whooping 
cough, and them things that are the nature of a child, I have never 
had nothing the matter with me since I have been growed up except 
babies, which are six, and every one of them living and two married.” 

“ Did you not say you were ill, and wanted a drop of spirit ?” 

“There now, that’s how one gets forgetting everything when one 
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gets a-talking, which I never will do till every bed is made, and my 
time is my own. The poor gent is a-groaning, and gone from my 
mind as if he was somebody else, and I had never seed him well or 
ill.” 

Dick pointed to the gin bottle. 

“Of course, Mr. Fraser, it’s a lodger took in to-night, his name 
being Mr. O’Brien from Ireland, but as harmless as one of ourselves. 
He’s old and thin as a workhouse weasel, which, as the saying says, 
can jump through the eye of a needle. Moreover, Mr. Fraser, and I 
ought to know, for as I aint ashamed to confess that I know what is 
tops and bottoms in life; for if my father had not been easy with them 
as had no claim, and done his duty by his offspring, we should have 
come into our thousands, and likewise my husband who was took 
from me six years ago hicked away fortune after fortune. And, as 
I was a-saying, I opine that Mr. O’Brien has knowed better days. 
And never because I am betterer off will I crow over one as isn’t, for 
the best of us may see worserer days, being all born and not dead, as 
the saying says.” 

When the voluble dame paused for breath, a voice was heard from 
the upper landing. 

“Pray bring me the brandy if you can get it.” 

“Coming, sir, coming. If you was to fly it would be crawling in 
the eyes of some gents. Mr. O’Brien is took with the shudders, and 
asks for brandy, which stops them, when all the publics are shut up, 
and I don’t keep it by me.” 

“T have no brandy, but there is some fine Old Tom.” 

“Which is a word I never hear without a-fancying I see my poor 
dear husband a-sitting before me drinking his glass over his pipe. 
He always called it the venerable Thomas, and didn’t he like it over 
his pipe! Well, he had his faults, for he drank up two homes, 
besides being brutal in his.cups, as I had to call in the neighbours 
and also the ;police to save me from his blows; but this I will say, 
and I am proud to say it, that a more genteelerer, a more aristo- 
craticker born gent never put one leg before the other.” 

Again the landlady paused for lack of breath, and.again was heard 
the voice from the upper landing. 

“Will you bring me the brandy ?” 

“Mr. Fraser aint got none, but he’s got Old Tom, and nothing 
better for the shudders you can’t take.” 

“T don’t understand,” said the voice, descending the stairs. 

“ He’s coming down. I declare he would fidget the life out of a 
tortoise.” 
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“Well, mum!” said the voice in the passage. “What about the 
brandy ?” 

“It is this way,” said the landlady, going to the door. “You sée 
the publics is closed, and Mr. Fraser aint got no spirit but Old Tom; 
to which you are welcome.” 

“*T will borrow a little of your gin,” said Mr. O’Brien, putting his 
head in the room. “Brandy is my physic, but I dare say the gin 
will stop this confounded shiver.” 

Dick, whose back had been turned to Mr. O’Brien, took the bottle 
from the table and handed it to the shivering applicant. Mr. 
O’Brien had the bottle in his hand when he caught sight of Dick’s 
face. Down fell the bottle with a smash. 

“ The devil!” exclaimed Mr. O’Brien. 

“Where, where?” asked Dick in alarm, and looking in the appa- 
rition corner. : 

“ Dear me! Mr. O’Brien,” said the landlady ; “if you only hadn’t 
come down. There’s the waste of the Old Tom, leave alone the 
splintered glass, which no sweeping will get up.” 

“ Here’s another bottle,” said Dick. “I will take a glass, and give 
you the rest.” 

“Send it up, for I am awfully cold.” 

Mr. O’Brien was already ascending the stairs when he spoke. 

“Show me a fidget, and I will show you a waster and everything 
that is bad. My husband was that fidgety towards the last that he 
had not temper to hear a body speak, but I always would have my 
say if I died for it, as the saying says.” 

“ Here is the bottle,” said Dick, when he had filled a tumbler with 
the spirit. 

“Good night, Mr. Fraser. After this here performance you won't 
be for rising much afore breakfast is eaten and likewise washed up. 
I never let my things stand over from one meal to another.” 

The landlady made her exit. Dick glanced at the apparition 
corner. 

“It’s not come back,” whispered Dick. “I'll be in bed before it 
knows I am alone.” 

Mr. O’Brien thanked the landlady for the gin. 

“Very kind of Mr. Fraser. Has he been with you long?” 

“ His first week aint up. He came on the Tuesday.” 

“ Well off, I dare say ?” 

“ I’m puzzled what to make of him, unless he’s a miser. Paid me 
a fortnight. No stint so far as drink goes. Twice he has give me 
sovereigns to change. But there is no luggage, and the shirt he took 
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off was coarse enough for riddling cinders through it ; and as for 
colour the black was regularly grimed in.” 

* Good night, ma’am.” 

**Good night, sir. You shall have a cup of tea as soon as ever the 
kettle boils and the milk comes.” 

Mr. O’Brien, or, to be veracious, Lord Shamvock, mixed some ot 
the gin with water and drank it. 

“ Better than cold water, and I suppose I am welcome to it, as it 
was paid for with my money.” 

His money! He could not have been more enraged with Dick it 
the two hundred pounds had indeed been his money. There is a 
torturing sting about retribution in kind. It is hard to be robbed of 
honestly earned money, but probably no one feels robbery so keenly 
as the thief who is plundered of his plunder. The man who never 
pays his debts is often a remorseless creditor. The slanderer resents 
the slightest misrepresentation. The critic who prides himself on his 
merciless, scathing criticisms is very often absurdly sensitive. The 
surgeon shrinks from the application of the surgeon’s knife to his own 
body. What a divinely comprehensive prayer that is, “Do unto 
others as you would that others should do unto you,” and how few ot 
us could, if memory were vivid, pray that prayer from the depths of 
the heart ! 

“To meet him here! To run down the scoundrel by a fluke! 
Why, I would have given a little finger to have done it. The wretch 
should be in prison within the hour, but I must be cautious. You 
won't have so soft a bed to-morrow night, and I shall sleep the 
easier, you scoundrel, from knowing that you are getting some of 
your deserts. You robbed me, but you shall pay for it, and I shall 
put you to prison. And some time or other you shall learn that I 
did it. That will torture the scoundrel.” 

His lordship opened a cheap and handy writing-case provided by 
the thoughtful Lawker, and wrote as follows :— 


“ At No. 1, Niagara Falls Villas, Old Kent Road, there is lodging 
in the first-floor back room a man who calls himself Mr. Fraser. He 
is Dick Feckles, the man who last week robbed the Nugget Bank of 


200.” 


“ Before eight in the morning I shall get a man or boy to leave 
that at the nearest police-station. Soon after eight o’clock the 
scoundrel who robbed me will be roused up and see two officers 
standing over him. How the wretch will shake! Not a taste of 


° 
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spirit for him if it was to save his life. I must not be seen, but I 
hope I shall hear the scoundrel yell and blub. Those who rob 
Shamvock get the worst of it.” 

The haggard, contorted face was flushed at the prospect of revenge 
on Dick Feckles. 

“Tt would complete the scoundrel’s torture if he could be told 
that I had got the money. If his door is open I will have a look 
round. He is too drunk to rouse easily, and if he does I ean scare 
him out of his senses. I shouldn’t think he has run the risk of 
leaving the money at a bank.” 

His lordship waited for half an hour, every now and then drinking 
a little of the gin, and every time he did so grumbling at the liquor: 

“The vile scoundrel! Why did he not buy brandy?) Why did 
the thief waste my money for such stuff as this? I suppose the 
rascal has spent freely. I'll have a look for what is left. I shall be 
floored if the door is locked. If I get in and he wakes I will scare 
him.” 

He took off his boots and went down stairs as quietly as he could, 
and was irritated at the creaking, which sounded very loud in the 
dead of the night. 

When he came to the door of Dick’s room he put his ear to the 
keyhole and listened. There was no sound. He rattled the handle. 
There was no sound. He turned the handle and the unlocked door 
opened. 

Dick was in a deep sleep. His lordship was in an almost uncon- 
trollable rage. He shook his fist at the sleeper. His eyes gleamed 
with malignant hate. He held the flame of the candle near to the 
bed curtains, but before the scorch became a blaze he removed: the 
light. 

“It might wake him and lead to mquiry. Besides, penal servitude 
will be worse for the: scoundrel than burning’to death. Where is the 
money ?” 

His lordship looked round the room, but there was no luggage. 
Hie opened the drawers, and they were empty. He: felt in trousers 
and waistcoat pockets, and transferred ta. his own pocket a sovereign, 
some silver, and coppers. 

“He shan’t have a copper if I can help it. Where is the 


coat ?” 

His lordship searched, but could not find the: garment. 

“ Wherever the scoundrel’s coat is, thene-is. the gold.” 

His. lordship searched about the bed. and discovered the coat 
tucked! under the pillow. Dick's head had slipped off the:pillow to the 
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bolster, so that the coat could be removed. His lordship seized it 
and carried it up to his own room. 

He thrust his hands into the pockets, and then flung down the coat 
with a horrible oath. 

“Why did he have it under his pillow? The security for the 
money is concealed in it.” 

He took up the coat, turned the pockets inside out, and then felt 
the linings. 

He could not restrain a shout of triumph. 

“The scoundrel! I have it. As soon as the thief is in prison I 
shall be off with the money.” 

He tore the linings with his hands, and there was the gold. Each 
sovereign was separately sewn in, but he soon broke the stitches, and 
there was a glittering pile on the table. 

“T will be off with this directly the thief is caged. The scoundrel 
has sewn it tight enough.” 

One sovereign was hard to remove. He dragged it out with his 
teeth, and, in doing so, disarranged them. 

He jerked back his head. The coin passed into and stuck in his 
throat. His face became scarlet. He started to his feet, wildly 
struggling with his hands. He caught the table cloth, and off it 
came, the gold rattling on the floor, and over went the candle, and 
the light was extinguished. He made a movement in the dark. His 
foot slipped. He fell heavily, the back of his head striking on the 
edge of the fender. 

The noise disturbed Dick, but he only turned, and again slept 
soundly. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
THE DEAREST FRIEND FLORA. 


Lorp WaALSHER was surprised at receiving a note from the 
Dowager Lady Hare requesting him to favour her with a call at 
his earliest convenience. Lady Hare was a prominent member of 
the distinguished society from which men like Lord Walsher are 
rigidly excluded. 

“ I suppose the Hon. Noel has told his ma that he is in the depths 
of debt, and perhaps that I have eased him of his ready money at 
chicken hazard. I don’t mind a lecture. It wilf be a refreshing 
novelty.” 

Lady Hare, a stately dame, gave Lord Walsher a very formal, 
freezing reception. 
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“ Although we are strangers, I believe your lordship is acquainted 
with my son, and I have troubled you to call on me about an affair 
that nearly concerns his happiness and honour.” 

“ The Hon. Noel Hare is my friend, and any service I can render 
him will be a pleasure, and not a trouble.” 

“Do you know a person who calls herself Lady Shamvock ?” 

“‘ There are two claimants to that name.” 

“IT see by the newspaper that Lord Shamvock was a bigamist. I 
mean the woman who claims to be the lawful wife.” 

“T have heard of her, and indeed I have seen her, but she is not 
a person whose acquaintance any gentleman would own.” 

“*T presume, then, that I have been correctly informed, and that 
she is a low, disreputable creature, who may or may not have 
married Lord Shamvock, and who has for many years led a scan- 
dalous life.” 

“ That is a fair description of the woman. She must be getting 
old now, but ten years ago Laura Marshall—that was her name—was 
a notorious profligate. Iam at a loss to understand why your lady- 
ship condescends to mention her.” 

“ Perhaps I ought not to have named her, but to have left my 
son to his fate—his infamous fate.” 

“ Surely my friend can have no association with this woman. If 
so he will soon be disenchanted.” 

“‘ But the disenchantment may be too late to save him from lasting 
shame. The Hon. Noel Hare threatens to marry this profligate 
woman, this widow of a bigamist, thief, and forger.” 

“Impossible! Noel cannot contemplate such folly.” 

** Folly is not the word, my lord. It would be a crime to brand 
his family with disgrace.” 

“May I ask your ladyship who told you of this shocking pro- 
ject ?” 

“Myson. The day the death of Lord Shamvock in the hovel to 
which he had fled from the pursuit of justice was announced, my son 
told me a stupid story about the woman Laura, and that he intended 
to marry her. I represented to him the horror and infamy of allying 
himself to the widow of a notorious culprit. He replied that he pro- 
mised to marry her when she was free, and that he would do so. I 
consulted ‘my solicitor, and from him I learnt that the woman is a 
-debased profligate.” 

“Unless I had heard it from your ladyship, I should not have 
believed the statement.” 

“My eldest son inherits the estates. Noel has dissipated the 
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small fortune left to him by his father. For his present support and 
for his future prospects he depends upon me. My solicitor will be 
here before dinner with a codicil to my will revoking every bequest 
to Noel, and leaving him only fifty-two pounds a year, to be paid to 
him weekly, if he marries the woman. He knows of this, and defies 
me.” 

“ He must be mad. He must in some way be saved from utter ruin.” 

“T shall rejoice if the fool can be saved. How can it be at- 
tempted? I sent for your lordship to ask if there is any plan that 
can be tried.” 

“ These cases of infatuation are not easily managed. Persuasion 
and threats, instead of curing, increase the disease.” 

“If the woman were told that my son would be a beggar if he 
married her, would she go abroad for a sum of money ?” 

“‘T am afraid not. She would not believe that Noel was penniless, 
and for such a woman it is a fortune to marry into a noble family.” 

“I thank you for your candour, Lord Walsher,” said Lady Hare, 
in a voice that betrayed her deep vexation. “I see that nothing 
can be done. If my son will persist he must perish.” 

“ Pardon me, but I do not think we need despair. With your lady- 
ship’s permission I will try what can be done with the woman, and 
to open my friend’s eyes to his folly, and, I will add, crime.” 

“T thank you for the attempt, and if you succeed, you impose on 
me a debt of gratitude. Noel has been my favourite son, and I 
would make any sacrifice to save him from such a terrible fate.” 

“] will try, and I do not think I shall fail. May I call in a day 
or two and report progress ?” 

“Call as soon as you can, and accept in advance my hearty thanks 
for the trouble you are undertaking.” 

Lord Wa'sher was delighted with her ladyship’s cordial farewell, 
which was in strong contrast to his frigid reception. 

“‘ By Jove!” he said when in the street, “ this may be a splendid 
connection for me if I can stop the marriage. Noel is an idiotic 
mule, and Laura Marshall is as cunning as she is high, but I may 
checkmate her.” 

The interview with the Hon. Noel was even more unsatisfactory 
than Lord Walsher anticipated. His lordship did not oppose the 
marriage, for he knew it would be worse than useless to do so. 
Fanaticism and infatuation are strengthened by open opposition. 
Neither did he directly refer to the career and character of the 
woman, but he irritated the Hon. Noel by speaking of her as Laura 


Marshall. 
Vor. XI., N.S. 1873. RR 
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“ Her name is Lady Shamvock, and if any one speaks of her by 
the name the villany of her husband forced her to assume I shall 
resent the insult.” 

“Tt was a slip of the tongue, my dear Hare. When you were 
doing your football and cricket at Eton I was, like other fellows in 
town, an admirer of her ladyship, and all the world and his wife 
knew her as Laura Marshall. But I am wrong about the dates. 
How time flies! Why, Hare, you could not have been in your teens 
when your bride elect was a reigning belle. She slipped out of sight. 
Some said she was dead, and others that she was married, but 
clearly both reports were false.” 

The heightened colour of the Hon. Noel showed that the observa- 
tions of his lordship did not please him. 

“We will drop the subject, Walsher. I love her, and I tell you 
she is worthy of the love of a better man. I shall marry her if it cost 
me fortune and family, and turned me out of society.” 

“TI suppose the suit for the dissolution of the second marriage 
will soon be settled?” 

“That does not concern Lady Shamvock. I shall marry her 
immediately.” 

“ Well, Hare, invite an old friend to the wedding.” 

“ There will be no fuss ; but if you will be my best man I shall be 
glad.” 

“ Delighted, my dear fellow.” 

Lord Walsher ascertained the address of Laura and called upon 
her. He adroitly spoke of the intended marriage, and lamented the 
determination of Lady Hare to stop her son’s income and to disin- 
herit him. Laura was of opinion that the mother would relent, and if 
not, she was content to take her chance with the son. 

Mrs. Macgregor came in, and was introduced as “my dearest 
friend.” It occurred to Lord Walsher that the dearest friend might 
be a useful ally. So, having left the house, he waited in the street 
until Mrs. Macgregor appeared, accosted her, and readily persuaded 
her to dine with him. His lordship was kind, sociable, and attentive, 
and the fascinating Flora was communicative. 

Flora was secretly displeased and out of humour with her dearest 
friend Laura. It was provoking that Laura should be so lucky, whilst 
Flora, years younger, had not the remotest prospect of a settlement. 
Laura, too, had become patronising in her manner, and had assured 
Flora that, though it would be impossible for the Hon. Mrs. Noel 
Hare to receive Mrs. Macgregor, yet they would continue friends in 
secret. This indiscreet speech filled Flora with indignation. 
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“ Because she may fool an honourable into marrying her, that won’t 
make her any the better. If you only knew what I do about her you 
would wonder how she could bounce, and how any man could think 
of marrying her.” 

“* My dear girl,” said Lord Walsher, filling Flora’s glass with spark- 
ling wine, “I know more about her than you suppose.” 

“ I wonder you let your friend marry such a woman.” 

“ My dear soul, I don’t mind telling you in confidence that his 
family would give a thousand pounds to you or anybody else who 
stopped the marriage. But I am afraid it is hopeless. I have known 
many of these cases, and if a man resolves to crown himself with dirt, 
why he will do so, and that is the end of it.” 

“She is so old—though I must say it is a beautiful make up.” 

“ Ah,” said Lord Walsher, smiling, “I suspected the hair was 
attached and the complexion chemical.” 

“ Why she is nearly bald, and ignorant as a coster’s cat. I write 
all her love letters and begging letters for her. I read one of the 
honourable’s to-day in which he says he kisses her precious letters a 
thousand times, and sleeps with them under his pillow. Wouldn’t 
he be jolly savage if he knew they were mine !” 

“* He would not believe it. But what do you mean by begging 
letters ?” 

“Oh, letters to fellows she knows asking for}money on all sorts of 
crams. How they can be taken in I can’t think, but she bores 
them out of the money.” 

“‘Could you get hold of two or three of the-replies ?” 

“ As easy as possible.” 

“Do so. You shall be well rewarded for your trouble. I have 
another idea that may prevent the foolish business. Don’t suppose 
you are really injuring your friend, for if she marries Hare he will be 
a beggar.” 

“Don’t call her my friend. I am sick of her deceit and bounce. 
And I am sure it is a shame for an old creature like her té hook a 
young swell like the honourable.” 

“‘ My dear, you are a clever, sensible girl. You are very nearly her 
height, but not her figure or face.” 

“ The height is exact.” 

“Could you make yourself look something like her, with a veil on?” 

“‘ Yes, and without a veil. I have worn her dresses, though they are 
a loose fit, and with her paint, and chalk, and hair, I would defy you 
to know me for a minute or two. It is easy to copy a make-up. 


Moreover, I am a good taker-off. See.” 
RR2 
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Flora mimicked Laura’s manner, and even imitated her voice. 

“ Capital,” said Lord Walsher; “ you would make a fortune on the 
stage.” 

“TI wish some one would put me on the stage.” 

“I will do so. I can do as I please at the Lion. You could 
borrow one of Laura’s dresses, and get some hair about her colour.” 

**T could borrow the hair too—that is, by taking it without leave. 
She has two lots, so that she has one to wear whilst the other is at 
the hairdresser’s.” 

“Excellent. I will let you know if we want you to be Laura for 
five minutes. Meantime, get the letters, and be sure that Lady Hare 
will not be ungrateful for what you do for her son. Lady Hare is 
rich, and you will find her generous.” 

Flora returned to her lodging in excellent spirits. She had made 
the acquaintance of a lord. She had drunk freely of “champagne. 
She had gone forth with an empty purse, and now it enclosed a ten- 
pound note. She had the cheering prospect of a large sum of 
money. She was still more exhilarated by the hope of becoming a 
belle of the stage. Above all else she was delighted that there was 
a fair chance of Laura being disappointed and humiliated. Lord 
Walsher could not have lighted upon a more zealous and unscrupulous 
ally. 

A bundle of letters addressed to Laura, and sent to the Hon. 
Noel Hare by an anonymous friend, had an effect that alarmed Lord 
Walsher. The infatuated young man came to his lordship’s chambers, 
and said that he had received the letters, and that after reading two or 
three of them he burnt them. 

“ Perhaps they were forgeries,” said his lordship. ‘ Would it not 
be well to call upon one or two of the alleged writers and make 
inquiries ? ” 

“No, Walsher. That would imply a doubt, and a man is a knave 
and a fool who doubts the woman he is going to marry. I will not 
trust myself any longer to fight against the enemies of Lady Sham- 
vock. That is how I will silence the slanders and end the opposition 
to my marriage.” 

He handed Lord Walsher a marriage licence. 

“When is the ceremony to take place ?” 

“On Saturday.” 

“ And to-day is Thursday. Not much time for preparation.” 

“T would have married her to-morrow morning, but Laura thinks 
Friday an unlucky day. If you do not like being present, Walsher, I 
will let you off.” 
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“Certainly not, Hare. Where is the place, and what is the 
hour ?” 

“You are a good fellow, Walsher. The church is just by Laura’s 
house. I will let you know the hour to-morrow. And, Walsher, will 
you lend me a hundred pounds? I am stumped now, but you may 
be sure I will repay you. When the job is done, and cannot be 
undone, my mother will come round.” 

“You are welcome to the money. When you look me up to-morrow 
I will give it to you.” 

“Shall we say in the morning ?” 

“ No, my dear boy, I shall be out. Be here at six o’clock, and you 
can eat your last bachelor’s dinner with me. I am rather pushed 
myself, or I would offer a larger sum.” 

He pressed his lordship’s hand with fervour. 

“Good night, Walsher. I shall never forget your kindness.” 

“This is a crusher,” said Lord Walsher, when he was alone. 
‘* There is not, as far as I can see, a hope of success. I shall play the 
last card. It is a desperate game, but if it fails we are none the worse 
off.” 

The Hon. Noel Hare arrived at Lord Walsher’s chambers 
punctually at the appointed hour. He entered without ceremony. 
The anteroom was empty. He was about entering the adjoining 
room, his lordship’s saloon, the door of which was partly open, when 
he heard his friend’s voice. He paused, and was unable to move or 
speak whilst he listened to sthe}following conversation between Lord 
Walsher and a lady whose voice he immediately recognised :— 

Lord Walsher : Nine o'clock is awfully early. The young man is 
in a hurry to be polished off. 

The lady : I take him whilst he is in the humour. I wouldn’t take 
him at all, you dear old love, if you would take me. 

Lord Walsher: I am lending him a hundred pounds to make your 
wedding day happy. Drown your care in wine. Besides, Laura, you 
will not have him always with you. We can meet as often as 
ever. You will be as dear to me, whether you are called Marshall, 
or Shamvock, or Hare. But he may be here soon for the coin. Come, 
my pet, I will see you tothe entrance. Drop your veil and jump into 
the first cab. 

The door was then opened. 4 The lady, followed by Lord Walsher, 
advanced a few steps. There stood Mr. Hare, his face puckered with 
rage and agony, and his fists clenched. The lady screamed and 
rushed into the room she had just left,2and Lord Walsher closed the 
door on her. 
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His lordship was the first to speak. 

“What is the meaning of this conduct, Hare? I told you that 
Laura was an old friend of mine.” 

“Stop !” gasped Mr. Hare. “I have been here some minutes. I 
have heard your conversation.” 

“ How dare you play the eavesdropper here?” ~ 

“Lord Walsher, you are a villain, a brute, a wretch. You can tell 
Lady Shamvock that she is as free as I am. As for you, it is enough 
that your plot is foiled. I despise Lady Shamvock as much as I have 
loved her. That makes you safe from any fear of vengeance. But 
remember that henceforth we are enemies.” 

He pushed by Lord Walsher and opened the door, but he spoke 
without entering the room. 

“ Lady Shamvock, you can have a ‘ jolly night’ with Lord Walsher. 
You need not return at nine or make any excuse.” 

He took up his hat and departed. 

Next morning the church was opened and Laura was dressed for 
her bridal, but the bridegroom did not come. He had left town in 
haste the previous night. Laura did not hear of him again until she 
read in the,papers that the Hon. Noel Hare had been married in 
Paris. 

Lord Walsher went to Lady Hare's parties, and was received into 
the cream of society. 

Laura’s furniture was sold off under an execution for rent, and she 
retreated to lodgings, and found it convenient to drop her title. A 
lady of title in poorly furnished parlours was an intolerable incon- 
* gruity. 

Mrs. Flora Mabel Macgregor took a house and furnished it. She 
also was engaged at the Lion Theatre, and the boxes and stalls were 
crammed at her first appearance by an aristocratic and bouquet- 
throwing audience. 

“Ah!” said Blewlite, “the critics may call her a stick, but 
splendid dress and patronage will fill a house with money.” 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


HENRY CLAYTON’S REVENGE. 


Dick Feck es left his lodging without a coat. ‘The only one he 
had was found lying under Lord Shamvock, and the police, who 
were called in before Dick was aroused, would not have parted with 
the garment if Dick had been so foolish as to demand it. Dick was 
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confused, almost demented, by the landlady’s story. Her lodger 
had been found dead, and he was not Mr. O’Brien, but Lord Sham- 
vock, who had stolen two hundred pounds from a bank, and the 
money was found with him, some of it stitched up ina coat. Dick 
looked under his pillow. The coat was gong. What did it mean? 
His coat taken from him. Shamvock in the house. The stolen 
money found with Shamvock, part of it stitched in a coat. Shamvock 
dead. Was he dreaming? Was he mad? A policeman came into 
the room and asked Dick if he could give any information. The 
ready-tongued landlady replied that Mr. O’Brien was a new lodger, 
and Mr. Fraser had not seen him. The policeman said that Mr. 
Fraser would be required at the inquest to state what he knew about 
giving the gin. When the policeman and landlady left the room, 
Dick left the house and walked as fast as he could, not thinking of 
any destination, not heeding the stare of curiosity at his shirt sleeves, 
but absorbed by the desire to get as far as possible from his late 
abode. 

Presently he reached the confines of the great city, where country 
and town are mingled. He turned aside into a field, and sat on a 
felled tree. He was tired, and at length had noticed the curiosity of 
those who met him. He determined to remain where he was until dark. 

And when it was dark ? 

How came he there? What had happened? His coat gone? How 
was it lost? Lord Shamvock dead? The stolen money found with 
Lord Shamvock? He sitting in the field? Was he dreaming? Was 
he mad ? 

Perhaps he had been drinking over much, and for awhile lost his 
senses. But where was his coat? Had he left it at his lodging? 
Where was he? Where was his lodging? Was it at Winsor Court ? 
No. He had not been to Winsor Court since he drew the money from 
the bank. Ah! where was his coat? Lord Shamvock dead?. Over 
and over again the same questions, until exhausted in body and mind 
Dick slipped from the felled tree to the ground, and for awhile he sat 
vacantly gazing at the hedge that screened him from the road. He 
was neither awake nor asleep. He was in a stupor. 

It was a chill autumnal day, and the rain began to fall—not a 
drizzling rain or a pelting rain, but a straight, steady rain. Dick was 
soon wet to the skin, and he shuddered. The shuddering aroused 
him from the stupor. 

“Tt’s cold. I must go somewhere. The coat gone and the money. 
Old Shamvock dead! Where am I? Where is he? I say, old 
Shamvock, I am so cold.” _ 
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He shuddered and laughed. With an effort he reseated himself 
on the felled tree. It was dusk. Down came the rain, and the fall 
was heavier. The murky clouds seemed almost resting on the tops 
of the trees and the houses. The ground had become a swamp. 
There was no traffic in the road. The gloomy silence was only 
broken, not relieved, by the sound of the falling rain. 

“I'd better go. I must go. Where? I don’t know anything. 
Now, Dick, don’t you begin laughing again. I do hope I shan't 
laugh again. It’s awful cold. I'll have a drink.” 

Dick felt in his pockets. It took him a long time to do so, for he 
was shivering, and his garments were wet through and through. 

“ All gone. The coat gone, and all gone. But I must go from 
here. It’s awful cold and dark.” 

He arose, and tried to walk, but his limbs were shaking, and so 
weak that he could not move his feet. He sat down again. 

“There it is. It has followed me. It will spring on me. It will 
kill me. Its eyes burn me.” 

Dick tried to call out, but the phantom of the red-eyed creature 
tongue-tied him with terror. A few minutes passed, Dick moaning 
and staring at the phantom. 

“Its eyes burn me. It opens its mouth. It breathes fire. Fire, 
fire! See, it is coming; it is coming. Mercy! It is on me. 
Mercy !” 

And, with a shrill shriek, Dick slipped from the felled tree, and 
lay moaning on the slushy grass. 

Henry Clayton was passing along the road, and heard the scream. 
He turned into the field, and, guided by the moaning, found Dick 
lying on the ground. 

“ Have you fallen? Are you much hurt? Let me help you.” 

“Tt has killed me. Mercy! I am so awful cold.” 

“Don’t be alarmed. I will help you. Poor fellow! how long 
have you been here?” asked Henry, as he lifted Dick from the 
ground. 

“Tt’s gone!” said Dick feebly. “Take me away. Don’t let it 
come after me.” 

“Who is it? No one is here.” 

“It burnt me with its red eyes.” 

Henry took off his overcoat and put it round Dick. 

“ My coat is gone, and Shamvock is dead.” 

“Shamvock! Who are you?” 

“T forget. Take me away. Give me drink. My coat gone, and 
all gone. Take me home.” 
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Henry put his arm round Dick and carried him into the road. 
There was a lamp, and Henry could see the face of the man he had 
rescued. 

“Ts it possible! You are Feckles, the father of Ruth.” 

“Don’t give me up. In mercy don’t.” 

“ Poor fellow! No, I will not give you up. Where shall I take 
you? Where is your home?” 

“T forget. My coat is gone. I don't know my name. Don’t 
give me up.” 

“Shall I take you to a hospital? You are very ill.” 

“No, not there. They would find me.” 

“ That is true. For to-night you shall come to my house.” 

Henry hailed a passing cab and took Dick to his home. It was not 
a great distance, for Henry had bought and taken up his abode in the 
house wherein his wife had lived and died. Mrs. Stot had vainly 
opposed what she called hugging his unhappiness. But it made 
little difference to Henry where he lived. His sorrow was too deeply 
graven on his heart to be alleviated by change of scene. 

Stimulants were administered to Dick without any perceptible 
effect. He continued to shake and moan, and he did not reply to 
the questions of Henry or the doctor. Probably he did not heed 
what was said to him. 

“Your benevolence has brought some trouble on you,’ said the 
doctor. 

Henry took the doctor aside. 

“Can anything be done for him?” 

“Nothing. The poor creature is going, and I cannot even give 
ease to his last moments.” 

“* How long will he last? He has a daughter.” 

“Send for her immediately. The struggle may continue for three 
or four hours, but it may be over in an hour.” 

“TI must go for the girl. She is not altogether right in her mind, 
and would not understand a messenger. Can you remain with him 
whilst I am absent ?” 

“Yes. I will not leave the poor creature until your return.” 

Whilst Henry was hurrying to Winsor Court he could not but 
remember the last death scene he had witnessed in that room. What 
a contrast between the dying! His pure devoted wife, and now a 
drunkard—a thief fleeing from justice. 

It needed great tact and perseverance to induce Ruth to leave 
Winsor Court. She did not comprehend that her father was sick 
unto death. She smiled and said he had gone on a long journey, 
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and would come back, but not yet. Eventually Henry succeeded 
by telling her that she had not far to go, and could return to sleep. 

Dick was quieter when Henry returned with Ruth. 

“Is he asleep?” asked Henry. 

“Well, he is unconscious. It seems a pity to disturb him, but the 
daughter will no doubt like to speak to him. Poor girl,” he whis- 
pered, “they will not be long parted.” 

Ruth went to the bed-side. 

“ Why, this is father! Who brought him here? Let him come 
home. Father, do come home and be with me till I go to my 
mother. Do, father.” 

Dick opened his eyes and looked at her. 

“Father, do come home. I have cried, father, because you left 
me, and the angels were not angry. Come, father dear ; it is a dark 
night, but the angels will guide me.” 

“Ruth, dear Ruth!” 

“You are not well, father. Kiss this;” and she held the cross to 
his lips. 

“Pray for me, Ruth.” 

Ruth turned from the bed and laid her hand on the doctor. 

“ You are the doctor? Do not let my father die till I have prayed 
for him, and behold the angels shall watch over you now and for 
ever, amen !” 

She went to the bed-side again, knelt, and covered her face. 

Dick moved. Henry put his arm under his head and raised him a 
little. 

“Tam ill. I want to tell Ruth about—” 

Ruth rose hastily. Her face was flushed and her eyes sparkled. 

“Father, father, at last my mother has called for you too. She 
smiles on you. The angels are with you. You go to her as I go to 
her. Father, father, oh bless my mother !” 

“ Your father would speak to you,” said the doctor. 

“ Hold me up,” said Dick feebly. “ Ruth, come near to me.” 

Ruth leant across the bed and took her father’s hand. The doctor 
whispered to Henry that he would wait downstairs. 

“Ruth, dear, I had a great sorrow, and that made the home un- 
happy. But I loved your mother then and always. I am faint, dear.” 

Ruth gave him some brandy. He swallowed a little, and spoke 
more distinctly. 

““T was wretched because I swore falsely against a friend, my only 
friend. From the hour when he went to prison I have been 
wretched—fearful, wretched, lost.” 
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Henry was pale even to his lips. 

“* Father, my mother smiles on you, and the angels are with you. 

“Ruth, dear, my name is Frank Mellish, and my friend is Henry 
Clayton. If he knew my misery he would forgive.” 

Surely the thumping of Henry’s heart must be heard by the dying 
man. He, Henry Clayton, ministering to his enemy, in that place, too, 
in the room wherein his wife died. Shall he forget his wrongs, and those 
oaths of revenge? Shall he keep his vow, take Mellish by the throat, 
and let him die with a curse smiting his ear? 

“He was my only friend, dear Ruth. We loved each other, and 
I know Clayton would forgive.” 

“ Mellish, Frank, Iam here. I am Henry Clayton. Forgive me, 
as I forgive you.” 

“That is the voice. Nearertome. Morelight. It is Clayton. 
Henry, forgiveness. Kiss me, Henry.” 

And Henry stooped and kissed Frank Mellish. 

““T am falling. Hold me tightly. Henry, pray for me.” 

Henry repeated the Lord’s Prayer, and the dying man roused 
himself at the supplication “forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive 
them that trespass against us.” 

“Help me, Ruth. Kiss me, Henry.” 

Again Henry stooped and kissed Frank Mellish. 

“T am happy, Henry.” 

A smile played over the face of the dying man. He looked so 
young, so changed. No one would have recognised in him the out- 
cast of Winsor Court. 

“Father, dear, speak to me.” 

But his last word had been spoken, and with that smile he had 
died. 

The doctor was called, and he coaxed Ruth from the room. 

Henry remained for awhile. He closed the dead man’s eyes. He 
kissed him once more and tenderly, and tears fell on the cheek of 
the dead. 

Such was the revenge ot Henry Clayton. 


” 


(Zo be concluded next month.) 
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I wish I could see the figures which old De Piles would have 
placed after the name of Sir Edwin Landseer. The ingenious critic 
drew out a list of about fifty of the more famous painters of Italy, 
France, Flanders, and Holland, and after their names he drew four 
columns wherein for various merits he awarded to those immortal 
men so many marks, as if they were competitors in a Civil Service 
examination : the greater the number of marks the higher the honour. 
The heads of merit were “composition,” “design,” “ colouring,” 
and “expression.” Thus, Corregio stood 13 in composition, 13 in 
design, 15 in colouring, and 12 in expression ; while to Rafaelle were 
given 17 for composition, 18 for design (the highest on the list except 
Claude Lorraine, who also took 18), 12 for colouring, and 18 for 
expression. Eighteen was the greatest number of marks attainable, 
and the only men in the list who secured highest honours in the 
composition column were Lorraine, Guercino, and Rubens. Only 
two are placed at the top figure for colouring, namely, Giorgione and 
Titian, while Rubens has to be thankful for 17 against the 18 marks 
of those two more fortunate rivals.. There are several noughts in 
these columns. Thus, Guido Reni draws a blank for compo- 
sition, Polidoro da Caravaggio and Pietra Testa fcr colouring, 
and there are five utter failures in expression—namely, Bassano, 
John Bellini, Claude Lorraine, Michael da Caravaggio, and Palma 
the Elder. I suppose the late Sir Edwin Landseer, who has 
just left so wide a gap in the front rank of British painters, 
would have been entitled to 18 marks under one or more of 
these heads. In “expression,” surely De Piles would not have 
withheld his highest award, even though on his whole list I find 
only one who wins 18 for expression, and that one is the transcendant 
Rafaelle. If the shade of De Piles permit me, I will set down 18 
marks to Sir Edwin for expression, even though Rafaelle alone shares 
with him the dignity. Then what, Monsieur De Piles, may I say for 
composition? If Claude Lorraine, Giovanni Guercino, and Rubens 
among the old masters enjoyed the highest number of marks under 
this head, while Rafaelle stood at 17, I think Sir Edwin ought to have 17. 
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For design I suppose I must not give him more than ro, since Albert 
Durer, Holbein, and Paul Veronese had to be content with that figure ; 
while for colouring I am afraid De Piles would not have given him 
more than 8 or 9, for he awards only 9 to Reni and Giordano, only & 
to Lebrun and Salviati, and only 6 to Nicholas Poussin. But, after all, 
he must have made a new column, I think, for Landseer. For where is 
there one among these old masters who saw certain forms of animate 
nature as Landseer saw them? The faculty is modern, and wholly 
outside De Piles’s category. It is only in these later ages that there 
has existed that broad sympathy with the manifold forms of creation 
which gave Sir Edwin Landseer his splendid position. 





TAKING counsel with friends upon ordinary matters of the world 
may be a good thing ; but I have long since come to the conclusion 
that in authorship a man is his own best counsel. The writer who 
has not the power to plan and construct, who has not the creative 
faculty, who has not the boldness to go out of the common groove 
and be original, has not the patience, nor the capacity, nor the genius 
of execution. I say this apropos of nothing at the moment, and with- 
out the fear of Dr. Johnson, who is said to have been called up at a 
West End spiritual séance lately to discuss poetry with a well-known 
critic. The doctor declined to acknowledge any of the modern poets, 
and actually quoted as superior to Morris and Buchanan verses from 
the Gentleman's during the days of Cave. ‘Taste in these matters is 
the creation of the age in which we live and have our education. 
“Men grow out of fashion as well as language.” 


Luxury in the pit districts is becoming a favourite theme 
with journalists. ‘The increase of wages is said to be making itself 
apparent in expensive dresses and extravagant living. It is certain 
that a collier beat his wife to death a short time ago because she gave 
him veal for dinner two days running. At all events, that was the 
excuse he made for his violence. The pitmen, no doubt, do live 
and dress better than they did fifty years ago; but the illustrations 
given in the Press of the change which has recently come upon pit 
districts are exaggerations. Some of them are humorous exag- 
gerations, and only as such deserve permanent record. The following 
story is told by a Glasgow paper. Two young colliers from Carluke 
drove down in a waggonette to a coal pit near Wishaw for the pur- 
pose of inspecting a working place which they had secured from the 
underground manager on the previous day. They were extravagantly 
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dressed, and wore heavy gold watch chains. They had rings on their 
fingers and gold-headed canes. On driving up to the pit they asked 
a man who happened to be near if he would “haud the horse,” and 
they would give him “something tae himsel’.”. The man agreed. 
Our two friends went down the pit, inspected their “ rooms,” came 
up again, and on the pit-head held the following consultation :— 
First Collier: “‘ Hoo muckle will we gie that cove for haudin’ the 
horse?” Second Collier: “ Oh, dasht, we'll gie him a shilling. He’s 
a hard-up-looking sowl.” Accordingly the ‘“‘ hard-up-looking sowl” re- 
ceived the shilling, touched his hat, thanked them, put the ccin into his 
pocket, and retired, with a queer smile struggling for a place on his 
features. He was the proprietor of the colliery. If a little extra 
money in wages has already made such a change in “ Geordie,” what 
will the educated pitman of the future be like ? 





FOLLOWING up some thoughts about animals in my talk of last 
month, I am reminded of a characteristic story of my illustrious 
contributor Dr. Johnson. The Rev. Mr. Deane’s essay on the future 
lives of brutes cropped up in conversation. The doctrine of another 
world for animals was insisted upon by a gentleman whose un- 
orthodox speculations were discouraged by Dr. Johnson. Presently 
the metaphysical gentleman, with a sadly puzzled expression of face, 
said, ‘“‘ But really, sir, when we see a very sensible dog, we don’t 
know what to think of him.” The doctor was delighted ; he had the 
would-be philosopher on the hip at once. His face beamed with 
the happy reply which came to him at the moment. “True, sir,” 
he said ; “and when we see a very foolish fellow we don’t know 
what to ¢Aink of him.” 





An esteemed correspondent, referring to my note last month on 
the alchemists, says the public mind is rarely occupied with more 
than one great illusion at a time, and that spiritualism is the “ popular 
fad” of the hour. He thinks, however, that there is an opening for 
the return of the alchemists, especially judging from the credulity of 
the public upon subjects connected with money. My friend refers to 
Dr. Mackay’s descriptive essay on “The Alchemists” as one of the 
best narratives concerning the searchers for the philosopher’s stone 
and the water of life in all ages. Devotees of the art of alchemy 
regard Moses as the greatest of the brotherhood. He gained his 
knowledge in Egypt, and the 32nd chapter of Exodus is cited in 
favour of the theory. A learned Jesuit says alchemy was practised 
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by the Chinese two thousand five hundred years before the birth 
of Christ. Pretenders to the art of making silver existed in Rome 
at the commencement of the Christian era. In the fourth century 
the transmutation of metals was believed in at Constantinople. 
Dr. Mackay says the Greek ecclesiastics wrote much upon the sub- 
ject. “Their notion appears to have been that all metals were 
composed of two substances: the one metallic earth, and the other 
a red, inflammable matter, which they called sulphur. The pure 
union of these substances formed gold; but the metals were 
mixed with and contaminated by various foreign ingredients. The 
object of the philosopher's stone was to dissolve or neutralise all 
' these ingredients, by which iron, lead, copper, and all metals would 
be transmuted into the original gold.” The last of the great pre- 
tenders to the philosopher’s stone was Cagliostro, who was born at 
Palermo about 1743. His career is perhaps one of the most re- 
markable stories of imposture, fraud, and at last unjustifiable punish- 
ment, on record. The study of this spurious art, however, was of 
material advantage to science. “While searching for the philosopher’s 
stone, Roger Bacon discovered gunpowder; Van Helmont dis- 
covered the properties of gas; Geber made discoveries in che- 
mistry which were equally important ; and Paracelsus, amidst his 


perpetual visions of the transmutation of metals, found that mercury 
was a remedy for one of the most odious and excruciating diseases 
that afflict humanity.” Though alchemy in Europe is exploded, it 
still flourishes in the East. 





In these days, when a flesh and blood school of poetry shuts out 
heaven altogether, the question of a future state for animals seems 
more than ever out of place ; but eminent writers in all ages have 
thought the subject worthy of discussion. Landor and Southey 
evidently believed in a new life for animals after their worldly end. 
Mr. Jacox, who has an interesting chapter in one of his recent com- 
mentatory compilations, thinks Landor rather implied that some of 
his horny-eyed readers might be soulless than that the insect king 
is immortal when he wrote :— 


Believe me, most who read the line 
Will read with hornier eyes than thine ; 
And yet their souls shall live for ever, 
And thine drop dead into the river ! 
God pardon them, O insect king, 

Who fancy so unjust a thing. 


Mr. Charles Bonnet, the Swiss naturalist, settled in his own mind 
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the nature and character of the various paradises to which both 
man and animals would be translated. Mr. Leigh Hunt regretted 
that he could not settle the matter, at the same time confessing that 
he would fain have as much company in Paradise as possible, and 
he could not conceive much less pleasant additions than of flocks 
of doves or such a dog as Pope’s “poor Indian” expected to find 
in that universal future. A London cab-horse, upon the doctrine of 
punishments and rewards, is surely entitled to some consideration in 
the future. Meanwhile, I would like to leave him with his ’bus com- 
panion in the hands of Mr. Smiles and his “ Friends in Council,” 
who have lately taken certain of our dumb animals under their 
special literary protection. 





